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Description of Burns’s Mausoleum, 
DuMFries. 


HIS elegant tribute to the memo- 

ry of our great Scottish bard, is 
erected at Dumfries, the place where 
he resided for the greater part of his 
mature life, and where his remains 
are interred. 

The first meeting of subscribers 
was held at Dumfries on the 6th of 
January 1814, and, after stating their 
opinion, “ that it has long been a 
subject of regret, and indeed a reflec- 
tion against their country, that no 
public tribute of respect has yet been 
paid to the memory of the man who 
employed his unrivalled powers in 
giving grace and dignity to the Low- 
land language of Scotland, and in il- 
lustrating the simplicity of the man- 
ners and character of the Scottish 
peasantry,” the meeting resolved, 
“ that a mausoleum ought to be rear- 
ed over the grave of Burns;’’ and a 
subscription was opened to defray the 
expences. A committee selected from 
among the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
_and principal inhabitants of the town 
and county of Dumfries, was ap- 
pointed to superintend the erection of 
the monument, and to receive and so- 
Jicit subscriptions, 


Encouraged by the liberal and 
handsome mauner in which the ad- 
mirers of Burns came forward with 
contributions, not only from various 
parts of the United Empire, bot from 
the East and West Indies, and Ame- 
rica, the committee advertised for 
plans and drawings of a suitable archi- 
tectural monument. Many eminent 
architects accordingly became com- 
petitors for the honour, and, after a 
due examination of the merits of the 
various drawings, the palm was a- 
warded to the plans which, on open- 
ing the sealed envelope transmitted 
therewith, appeared to be executed 
by Mr Thomas Frederick Hunt, of 
London, 

A grand masonic and military pro- 
cession ushered in the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone; and the 
attention of the numerous spectators 
was called to the solemnity in an ele- 
gant and pathetic eulogium on the 
merits of the deceased bard, by the 
provincial grand-master of this part 
of Scotland, William Millar, Esq. of 
Dalswinton. The foundation stone 
was then laid with due masonic for- 
malities, and the following elegant 
inscription was deposited, along with 
the usual memorials of the age in 
which we live :— - 
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In Aeternum Honorem 
ROBERTI BURNS, 

Poctarum Caledonie sui avi longe principis 
Cujus carmina eximia, patrio sermone 
scripta, 

Animi magis ardentis, ingeniique vi, 
Quam arte vel cultu conspicua, 
Facetiis, jucunditate, lepore, affluentia, 
Omnibus literarum cultoribus satis nota ; 
Cives sui, necnon plerique omnes 
Musarum amantissimi, memoriamque viri 
Arte poetica tam preclari, foventes 
HOC MAUSOLEUM, 

Super reliquias poeta mortales, 
extruendum curavere. 

Primum hujus edificii lapidem 
Gulielmus Miller, Armiger, 
Reipublicz architectonic apud Scotos, 
In regione australi, Curio Maximus 
provincialis, 

Georgio Tertio regnante, 
Georgio, Walliarum Principe, 
Summam imperii pro patre tenente, 
Josepho Gass, armigero, Dumfrisia, 
Preefecto, 

Thoma F, Hunt, Londinensi, Architecto, 

Posuit, 
Nonis Juniis, Anno Lucis vmpcccxv. 
Salutis Humane MDCCCXvV. 


TRANSLATION. 


In perpetual honour of 
ROBERT BuRNs, 
decidedly the first Scottish poet of his age, 
whose exquisite verses, in the dialect 
of his country, 
distinguished for the strength and fire of 
native genius, 
more than for the acquired accomplishments 
of polish and erudition, 
are admired by all men of letters 
for their humour, pleasantry, elegance, 
and variety ; 
i) his townsmen and others, who love polite 
literature, 
1 and cherish the memory of so eminent 
| a genius, 
caused this mausoleum to be erected 
over the mortal remains of 


THE BARD. 


Of this edifice, 
planned by Thomas F. Hunt, Esq. of 
London, architect, 
the first stone was laid by 
William Miller, Esq. 
Provincial Grand Master of the Southern 
District 
of Free Masons in Scotland, 
in the reign of King George III. 

During the regency of George Prince 

of Wales, 


French Criticism on The Antiquary. 


Joseph Gass, Esq. being Provost of 
Dumfries, 
On the 5th day of June, 
In the year of light, 5815, 
Of our Lord, 1815. 


The mausoleum is now completed, 
except a few ornaments to be erected 
on the top, which are expected in 
September. The interior is to be 
adorned with an elegant piece of 
sculpture from the chisel of Turne- 
relli. It represents Burns in the at- 
titude of holding a plough, and in the 
Highland garb, though without the 
kilt. ‘The idea is taken from his de- 
dication to the Caledonian Hunt, 
where he says: “ The Scottish muse 
found me, as the prophetic bard Eli- 
jah did Elisha, at the plough, and 
threw her inspiring mantle over me.” 


Frencu Criticism on The Antiquary. 


WAVERLEY, Guy Manvering, 

and ‘The Antiquary, are by the 
same author, who was at first believed 
to be Walter Scott ; but now people are 
agreed in saying, that the Antiquary 
is the work of one of his brothers.— 
It is not by the invention of intrigue, 
or by the interest of situations, that 
this romance is remarkable ; but the 
author has well studied the human 


heart. Under the habit of Scotch | 


peasants, in the manners of simple 
fishermen, he makes us find the fol- 
lies, the qualities, the virtues, the 
vices, which we observe in the circle 
of our acquaintances, and in the rela- 
tions of the world. He is an exact 


and vigorous painter; he has a strong 


imagination; in some of his expres- 
sions, and in certain features, he 
shews that he -is of the family of a 
great poet. The Scotch northern 
dialect, which the English even do 
not understand, is a great obstacle to 
translation, 
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Table of the Present Effective Strength and Expenditure of the different 
British Regiments. 


(From Estimates printed by the House of Commons 5th March 1817.) 


Number, 


including 


Total 


Life Guards. 


Ist Reg. of Life Guards, 


2d ditto, Earl Cathcart’s, 552 


Royal Reg. of Horse Guards, The Duke of Wellington’s, 519 


Dragoon Guards, and Dragoons. 


Ist Reg. Dragoon Guards, Sir David Dundas’s, 676 
3d ditto, General Vyse’s, 544 
4th ditto, Sir Henry Fane’s, 544 
5th ditto, Prince of Saxe Cobourg’s, 544 
6th ditto, The Earl of Carhampton’s, 544 
7th ditto, General Wilford’s, 544 
Ist Regiment of Dragoons, General T. Garth’s, 544 
2d ditto, Sir James Stewart’s, 544 
Ath ditto, Lieut.-Gen. Hugonin’s, 544 
6th ditto, The Earl of Pembroke’s, 544 
9th Reg. of Light Dragoons. The Earl of Rosslyn’s, 544 
10th ditto, The Prince of Wales’s, 544 
13th ditto, Lieut.-Gen. Gray’s, 544 


14th ditto, The Earl of Bridgewater’s, 544 


15th ditto, The Duke of Cumberland’s, 544 
16th ditto, The Earl of Harcourt’s, 544 
19th ditto, Sir John Vandeleur’s, 568 
20th ditto, Lord Combermere’s, 544 


Foot Guards. 


Grenadier Regiment of 


Foot Guards, Ist wa The Duke of York’s, 2254 
2d battalions, 


Coldstream ditto, Ist batt. The Duke of Cambridge’s, 1025 
3d ditto, The Duke of Gloucester’s, 2051 


Officers, &c. Expenditure. 
The Earl of Harrington’s, 553 £.37,526u3u3 


37,31 
33,719 


80,130" 749 
25,42601905 
25,426" 1905 
24,7720 53 
24,772" 5u3 
25,426 01905 
24,7720 503 
24,772" 5u3 
25,426"1905 
24,772" 503 
24,7720 5u38 


24,7720 50S 


24,772" 5u3 
25,4260 1905 
24,772 50S 
25,426" 1905 
26,256" 45 


25,496 w1905 


76,566" Ou T 


35,368" 1609 
70,790" 1810 


£.748,418» 616 


The Infantry of the Line will be given in our neat, 
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326 New Anecdotes of Voltaire. 


New Anccdotes of Vouvratre. 
(From the French. ) 

OLTAIRE, who set more value 
on the poetigue of Marmontel 
than his poetry, said: “ He resem- 
bles Moses, who led others to the pro- 
mised land, but did not enter himself.” 
Voltaire was asked one day what he 


— thought of Milton ? * The ancients,” 
"replied he, recommended to sacrifice 


to the Graces, and Milton has sacri- 
ficed to the Deyil.” 

On the return of Voltaire to Paris, 
Franklin having come to see him, 
and Voltaire speaking English to him, 
Mademoiselle Denis remarked to her 
uncle, that all the company was de- 
prived of the pleasure of hearing their 
conversation. ‘ My niece,” replied 
Voltaire, * I yielded to the vanity of 
speaking the same language as M. 
Franklin.” The American philoso- 
pher having presented to him his grand- 
son, begged him to give him his bless- 
ing. ** God and liberty,” said Vol- 
taire, putting his hands on his head ; 
“this is the only benediction which 
suits the grandson of Franklin.” 

The love of Voltaire for the Eng- 
lish, whom he regarded as the first 
nation in the world, recalls the follow- 
ing charming expression of his: “The 
English people,” says he, “ resembles 
its drink, strong beer. Scum is above, 
dregs at the bottom, but the middle is 
excellent.” Yet the history of Eng- 
land appeared to him so horrible, as 
to make him say: “ The executioner 
ought to write it, since he has termi- 
nated almost all their quarrels.” One 
day, when the lady of Marshal Lux- 
emburg was expressing a desire that 
the differences between France and 
England might be accommodated,— 
Madame,” said Voltaire, shewing 
Marshal Broglio’s sword, “ here is 
what will settle all.” 

On the return of Voltaire to Paris, 
M. 'Turgot came to see him, although 
the gout did not leave him the use of 
his legs. On seeing M. Turgot, said 
Voltaire, “ I think I see the statue of 


Nebuchadnezzar.” —“ Yes, the feet 
of clay,” said Turgot.—“ And the 
head of gold,”’ replied Voltaire. 

An unknown person asked to see 


Voltaire: * Say I am not at home,” ' 


cried Voltaire, with his thundering 
voice.—* I hear him,” said the stran- 
ger.—“ Say I am sick.”—“ Lam a 
physician, I will feel his pulse.”— 
“ Say I am dead.”—“ I will bury 
him; as a physician, he will not be 
the first.””—** An obstinate mortal; let 
him come in. You take me then 
for a curious beast ?”—* Yes, for the 
Phoenix.” Know, then, it costs a 
shilling to see me.” —“ Here are twa ; 
I return to-morrow.” Voltaire laugh- 
ed, got into good humour, and loaded 
him with politeness. 

Voltaire was very gay: “ Life,” 
says he, “ is all bristling with thorns ; 
I know no remedy but to pass quick 
over them; we give consistence to 
evils when we dwell upon them.” One 
day, when he was gayer than usual, 
“Uncle,” said Mad. Denis, “ what 
do you think people will say of oe 
when you are dead ?”—Oh! they 
will say I was a droll creature.”— 
“Ah! my uncle, do. you think they 
will say no more of an author who 
leaves to posterity forty-four volumes ?”” 
«‘ Ah! my niece,” replied Voltaire, 
“one does not go to posterity with so 
heavy a baggage.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


N unfortunate accident befel a 
steam-boat last month at Nor- 
wich, which has damped the ardour 
of many friends to their general 
introduction. We have taken some 
pains to enquire into the circumstan- 
ces, and we find no ground of alarm, 
or any just ground of objection to 
steam-boats, generally, more than 
might be taken against culinary fires, 
or lamps, or candles, from their occa- 
sionally 
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sionally setting houses on fire and 
burning persons to death; or against 
stage-coaches, which are so often fa- 
tally overset ; or against horses, which 
kill above a thousand persons iu Eng- 
land annually ; or to ships and boats, 
which are the cause of the death of 
tens of thousands in every year.— 
Multitudes of the most powerful steam- 
engines are in daily use in every part 
of Great Britain, yet how seldom are 
they a cause of any fatal catastrophe. 
In this new application of them, an 
accident may be likely to result from 
inexperience ; and in this instance, at 
Norwich, the conductors of the boat 
are reported to be exceedingly blame- 
able. It appears there was an oppo- 
sition steam-boat, and, in order that 
one might go off in high style, and 
run a-head of the other, the regula- 
ting valve was so fastened down, that, 
when the danger became apparent, ‘it 
could not be raised, and an explosion 
of the confined steam was inevitable. 

Mr David Mushet, in remarking 
on the mass of native iron found in 
South America, says, he was peculiar- 
ly struck with its resemblance to those 
masses of iron sometimes formed in 
the bottoms of blast furnaces. Many 
of these are nearly metallic, and 
weigh from ten to thirty thousand 
pounds. The circumstance of the 
Brazilian mass being found where the 
surrounding country ‘is covered with 
a substance resembling an ore of iron 
is extremely curious. Those who 
have a difficulty in believing the de- 
scent of such mighty masses of matter 
from the atmosphere, might find plea- 
sure by inquiring as to the probability 
of these metallic accumulations being 
the products of ancient metallurgical 
operations 5 and whether the plentiful 
diffusion of iron ore in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood is not the scoria 
surcharged with iron that had been 
evolved in the progress of antedilu- 
vian manipulations. 

Sir E. Home has laid before the 
Royal Society some observations on 


the fossil bones found by Mr Whitby, 
the superintendant of the works, in 
the quarry whence the stone for the 
Plymouth Break-water is extracted. 
These bones were found about 70 feet 
below the surface of the ground, and 
four above high-water mark, im a 
cavern which is nearly opposite to, 
and at a little distance from, the 
works now carrying on at Plymouth. 
The bones are more perfect, and freer 
from extraneous matter, than any 
other fossil bones hitherto found.— 
The cavern has no incrustations on 
its sides, no external communication, 
and no appearance of infiltration : its 
bottom, in which the bones were de- 
posited, is filled with clay, three feet 
of which covered them. They be- 
longed to three different animals of 
the rhinoceros species. 


Epitaphs collected in different parts of 
the West of ENGLAND. 


PITAPH on Elfleda,* at Tam- 
worth, Staffordshire. 


O Elfieda potens, o terror virgo virorum, 

O Elfieda potens, nomine digno viri ! 

Te quoque splendidior fecit natura puellam, 

Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 

Te mutare decet, sed solum, nomina sexus ; 

Tu regina potens, rexque trophcea parans. 

Jam nec Ceesareos tantum mirere triumphos, 

Cesare splendidior virgo virago, vale ! 

Translation. 

O puissant Elfled, O thou maid of men the 
dread and fear; 

O puissant Elfled, worthy maid, the nam 
of man to bear ; : 


* Elfleda was daughter to King Alfred 
the Great of England, wife to Eldred, Duke 
of Mercia, and sister to Edward the elder. 
She died at Tamworth, Staffordshire, June 
12, A. D. 919, and was buried in the mo- 
nastery of St Peter, which she and her hus- 
band had founded. She governed the pro- 
vince of Mercia eight years, during which 
period, she built, or repaired Tamworth, 
Stafford, Warwick, Shrewsbury, Weddes- 
bury, Eadsbury, Brimsbury Bridge, Ches- 
ter, and Runcorn, on the river Mersey.— 
She also rebuilt the church of St Peter and 
St Paul, afterwards the abbey of St Wer- 
burg, and now the cathedral of Chester. 
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A nobler nature hath thee made a maiden 
mild to be, 

Thy virtue also hath procur’d a manly name 
to thee. 

It doth but only thee become of sex to 
change the name ; 

A puissant Queen, a King art thou, pre- 
paring trophs of fame. 

Now marvel not so much at Casar’s tri- 
umphs, (trim to view), 

O man-like maiden, more renown’d than 
Ceesar was, adieu ! 


In Aberconway church-yard, aer- 
narvonshire. 


Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hooker, 
of Conway, gent. who was the one-and-for- 
tieth child of his father, William Hooker, 
Esq. by Alice, his wife; and the father of 
twenty-seven children. He died March 
20, 1637. 


Among the ruins of Birkenhead 
Priory, in Cheshire, opposite Liver- 
pool. 


Mourn not for us, our children dear 3 
We are not dead, but sleepeth here: 
Our time is spent, our graves you see 5 
Therefore prepare to follow we. 


Il. 


Parents, forbear to mourn or weep, 
Whilst in this grave I sweetly sleep: 
I have left a sinful world behind, 

A crown of glory for to find. 


IIT. 


An infant’s fate may 
make a parent sad. An 
infant’s fate should make 
a parent glad. Rapt out of 
life where care and woe 
belong, I knew no sorrow for 
I knew no sin. Death has no 
sting for those that die so 
young; for thy Redeemer 
pleas’d that thou should 
not Jive long. 


( The above is copied from the stone, word for 
word, and line for line.) 


A Bishop’s Epitaph, from a tomb- 
stone in the Isle of Man. 


In this house 
Which I have borrowed from my brethrét, 
the worms, 
Lie I, Samuel, 
By divine permission, bishop of this island, 


age. 


In hopes of 
The sesurrection to eternal life. 
Reader, 


Stop !—view the Lord Bishop’s palace— 
and smile ! 


Epitaphs in Runcorn church-yard, 
Cheshire. 


From the great variety of Epitaphs 
in the church-yard of this place, the 
following Mantuan strains are truly 
verified :— 


Facilis descensus Averni, 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis, 
Matres atque viri, pueri innuptaeque puella 
Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora paren- 
tum : 
Quam multa in sylvis autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia ! 


Translation. 


The gates of death are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the wey: 
* @ 
ieabill and men, unmarried youths, and 
maids, 
Untimely slumber in these peaceful shades : 
Countless their number, and their date how 
brief ! 
So falls at Autumn's gelid touch the leaf. 


Mrs Janet Morrison, daughter of William 
Morrison, Esq, of Greenock, in North Bri- 
tain, died at Runeorn, upon the sixth. day 
of February 1801, in the 31st year of her 


This stone 
is erected by 
ZEneas Morrison, 
the husband of 
Mrs. Janet Morrison, 
to designate the spot 
where her remains are 
deposited, that her 


infant children, when 


they shall have attained a 
more mature age, 
may approach it with 
reverential awe, and 
pledge their vows to Heaven 
to respect her memory, 
by imitating ber 
virtues... 


If. 


S. Gulielmi Liptroth olim 
de Weston, laboriosissimi illias © 
indeque felicissimi Ludimagistri 
Quod reliquum- est 
qua 
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qa provincia per annos XLVI. 
functus miro otio incredibili 
alacritate summa cum delectatione 
vero quasi ludo 
placidissime consensuit 
Obiit necdum oneri impar 
Maii XVIII. A. D. MDCLXXXVIIL. 

Atat. LAVIIL 


Parce precor, cineres convellere, parce re- 
clusos, 
Ostentare polo, qui post nasceris eadem 
Lege, precor parcas; dulci sic tentus in 
umbra 
Te fallam, et placida compostus pace qui- 
escam 3 
Dum mea spes judex redeat super zthere 
Christus, 


_Ceelestique animz immortales induat artus. 


Translation. 


Here lie interred, the remains 
of William Liptroth, formerly 
the very industrious and hence successful 
Schoolmaster of Weston, 
Which department, during 46 years, 
discharging with admirable facility, 
and with incredible alacrity. 
fis profession formed his chief delight, 
He tranquilly advanced in years. 
He died, not unequal to his task, 
May 18, A. D. 1688, 
Aged 68 years. 


With impious hand, posterity, forbear 
The slumbers of my ashes to invade ; 
Spare, as ye hope repose, my relics spare, 
Still let them moulder in this peaceful 
shade, 
Till He, my Hope, my Judge, descend from 
high, 
And robe my soul with immortality. 


Ill. 


Underneath this stone lie the remains of 
Robert Cheshyre, of Rock Savage. He de. 
parted this life September 9, 1802, aged 27 
years, 


’*Tis mine to-day to moulder in the tomb, 

To-morrow may thy awful summons come: 

Wake, thou that sleepest, then, awake, or 
know, 

Thy dream will terminate in endless woe ; 

Wake, _and contend for Heaven’s immortal 
prize, 

And give to Gop each moment as it Mies ; 

Secure then may’st thou recollect the past, 

And with a sacred triumph meet thy last. 


IV. 


Of all the lines on tomb-stones found, —**"" 
Remember these be sure ; ; 
Sin gives the conscience such a wounds: 
As none but Christ can cure. 


Alay 1817. 
Q 


On the Origin of Fountain Worshap. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


HE origin of men’s reverence for 
the celestial bodies, or what is 
termed fountain worship, has been 
already traced and pointed out.— 
Nothing in which the human race 
is concerned, continues stationary. 
If any attainment be not lost or be- 
come retrograde, it will infailibly be 
rogressive. Of this, religion aflords 
both illustration and evidence, and of 
each a part will be found in what 
follows : 

The introduction and improvement 
of the arts invariably renders the hu- 
man condition more comfortable and 
secure: till this takes place, men are 
always exposed to hardships, and 


‘liable to changes in their condition, 


which necessarily excite a correspond- 
ing diversity of sentiments with re- 
gard to the objects by whose influence 
these changes are supposed to be pro- 
duced. Being sometimes successful 
in the chace, or in battle; at others 
disappointed, or compelled to become 
the objects of exultation or of triumph ; 
the means of animal subsistence, or 
the objects of sensual gratification 
abounding more at one period or in 
one place than in others—men thus 
circumstanced are naturally led to 
ascribe the advantages they enjoy, or 
the inconveniences they suffer, the 
pleasures they taste, or the pain they 
endure, to the intervention of different 
acents, or the same agent differently 
aifected towards them. This propen- 
sity arises from some peculiarity in 
the human condition, operating upon 
a natural tendency in the human con- 
stitution. During the infancy of so- 
ciety, or of the individuals of which 
society is composed, this propensity 
has little opportunity of being correct~ 
ed by serious reflection or usefal in- 


struction. In either state, it accord- 


ingly acts powerfully and without dis- 
| guise. 
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guise. Barbarians and children ge- 
nerally ascribe effects, of whatever 
nature, to an inanimate cause of a 
corresponding character. Whatever 
they perceive to be in motion, they 
suppose to be endowed with life. Du- 
ring the unrestrained ravings of fan- 
cy, or under the influence of fear, 
they familiarly see men in the clouds, 
or with horror hear them in the 
storm. A disagreeably harsh or aw- 
fully imperious being, appears to pre- 
dominate over winter and darkness, 
to howl in the tempest, or thunder 1 in 
the storm ; while one of a more ami- 
able and engaging character, obtains 
an ascendancy during summer; smiles 
in the sunbeam, and whispers in the 
breeze. The different, and apparent- 
ly opposite appearances that. nature 
is perpetually presenting, thus suggest 
the idea of two ruling powers, of dif- 
ferent and opposite characters—the 
one the source of all good, the other 
the cause of all evil *. 

Agents considered as possessing a 
predominance in human affairs, natu- 
rally receive a superior degree of 
men’s attention... Among such as are 
strangers to the advantages and ac- 
commodations of civilized life, alarm- 
ing and dangerous emergencies are so 
striking as to raise attention to religi- 
ous veneration ; and so frequent as to 
prevent long interruption, or much 
insincerity in their devotions. Pre- 
carious sources of subsistence, capri- 
cious and cruel neighbours, keep them 
from ever entirely losing sight of 
ghastly famine, or ceasing to dread 
the echo of the dismal war cry.— 
The calamities arising from these 
sources often involve life or liberty, 


* Belief in the existence of a good and 
an evil principle producing correspondingly 
different effects, may be traced to the ear- 
liest ages of society, and continued one of 
the distinguishing tenets of the Pythagorean 
sect, to the latest period of its existence.— 


Didg. Laert. Vit. Phil. Preem.—Seg. 8th. 
Vit. Dicnis. 


and sometimes extinguish these inva- 
luable blessings. 

When unable, by their own pro- 
dence and sagacity, to guard against 
dangers, or by their own efforts to ex- 
tricate themselves from such misfor- 
tunes as have happened, men natural- 
ly implore the guardianship and aid 
of superior beings. ‘This is the case 
in every condition of life, and during 
every period of society. Reason may, 
among the civilized and learned, 
maintain a superior ascendancy, so 
long as affairs proceed in a smooth 
and uniform tenor; but when appear- 
ances become threatening, and dan- 
gers alarming, reason will necessarily 
lose much of its influence. The suf- 
ferings of famine, unalleviable by hu- 
man exertions—the agony of disease, 
irremediable by the physician’s skill, 
—the approach of a cruel, rapacious 
enemy, with an Srresiatible- force, ne- 
ver fail to excite religious emotions 
in the minds of all, who are neither 
destitute of the feelings of humanity, 
nor exalted above its fears. Upon 
such occasions, the most philosophical 
or even sceptical, have had recourse 
to practices which, in the enjoyment 
of plenty, ease, and security, they 
would have derided as vain and su- 
perstitious. Unsupported by the prin- 
ciples of speculative philosophy, bar- 
barians are often exposed to the most 
alarming dangers, or subjected to the 
most exquisite sufferings. Upon such 
emergencies, the objects of their wor- 
ship are the sources of their consola- 
tion and support. 

Beings considered as exclusively 
capable of being useful on these try- 
ing occasions, would naturally become 
the objects of superior attention.— 
From the powerful influence of hope 
or of fear, nothing would be consider- 
ed of such importance as to conet- 
liate their favour, or avert their en- 
mity. All the means usually had re- 
course to among men for such pur- 
poses would be employed, in addi- 
tional freqnency, and with enhancing 


circum- 
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circumstances, for effecting the same 
end with superior beings. Every ex- 
pression considered as best calculated 
for abating or removing enmity, for 
introducing or strengthening friend~ 
ship, would be adopted — postures 
deemed the most respectful assumed, 
—language the most fervent and flat- 
tering uttered—services troublesome, 
painful, or expensive, performed, as 
the surest evidence of sincere and 
warm attachment—oflerings difficult 
to be procured, valuable in their own 
nature, or deemed peculiarly accept- 
able by those to whom they were pre- 
sented, would be had recourse to, 
partly, or wholly, and in various pro- 
on the interesting occasion. 
pon a favourable change of circum- 
stances, or the acquisition of the 
wished-for object, the religious exer- 
cises by which these were preceded 
would be carefully recollected, and 
when any thing of a like nature again 
became necessary or desirable, they 
would be repeated, in the same or si- 
‘milar situations, and with as little va- 
riation as possible. Particular prac- 
tices would thus, and from agreeable 
coincidences, come to be consecrated 
to the service of superior agents. 
Few of the forms or materials used 
would be employed on ordinary or 
less solemn occasions. Objects, con- 
nected by an imaginary similarity of 
appearance, or of actual local situa- 
tion with such as were accounted sa- 
cred, would be naturally supposed to 
acquire some degree of their sanctity. 
On occasions distinguished as _pecu- 
liarly favourable, the most remark- 
able of these might be selected to 
commemorate the agreeable event ; 
or considered as memorials, or emble- 
matical representations of the agent 
hy whose interference it was accom- 
plished. If none thought sufficient 
for these. purposes appeared upon the 
particular spot, they might be found 
elsewhere, or, in case of a total defi- 
ciency, rude art, directed by a lively, 
although irregular fancy, would readi- 


ly supply whatever was wanting. — 
Considered as records of remarkable 
occurrences, or as emblems of their 


-authors, these objects would soon be 


viewed with grateful respect or pious 
veneration, and at last receive a por- 
tion of the homage due to those in 
whose places they were substituted *. 
Persons who excel most in the 
management of ordinary affairs, would 
naturally take the lead in religious 
services. Such as had most frequent- 
ly manifested superior skill, or cou- 
rage, in laying a snare, or seizing a 
wild beast, in forming an ambuscade, 
or encountering an enemy, would, 
from such circumstances, appear na- 
turally the best qualified for suggest- 
ing and employing the means, for 
rocuring the favour, or averting the 
indignation of superior beings. The 
sage counsellor, the eloquent orator, 
or the brave warrior, are, in the 
rudest periods of society, invariably 
considered as the most proper per- 
sons for interceding with superior 
beings, for whatever is desirable for 
offering up prayers, presenting offer- 
ings, sacrifices, and oblations to the 
gods. When corporeal and mental 
endowments cease to be the criterza 
of superiority in secular affairs, emi- 
nence in matters of religion comes to 
be ascertained upon the same prin- 
ciples as distinctions in the ranks 
of civilized life. Such as have inhe- 
rited, or acquired, the confidential 
dignity of first magistrate, might also, 
in either of these ways, attain the 
consecrated honour of chief priest. — 
The same brow might be alternately 
adorned with a diadem, or bound with 


a fillet | 


* Many of the rude monuments which 
had served as memorials of the divinity, or 
as objects of worship during the first ages, 
continued to be preserved in the temples 
with much religious care, till the total ex- 
tinction of Polytheism. Some of them were 
rude and shapeless blocks, others of a coni- 
cal figure.——Clem. Alex. Lib. 1. p. 419) 
Paus, Lib. ix. p. 757. 
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fessions had been separated, which 
had once been united, the first of sa- 
cred and civil offices continued in the 
same hand. Peculiar circumstances 
may have given rise to some excep- 
tions, in particular situations; but 
these affect not the nature of the ge- 
neral conclusion. In the progress of 
improvement and civilization, men 
may be led to consider particular 
parts, or even the whole of the sacer- 
dotal office as requiring superior sanc- 
tity of character, or peculiar skill and 
knowledge, and therefore set apart 
particular classes or individuals to 
acquire such qualifications; but this 
separation is late and partial among 
the professors of natural religion ; 
and when it takes place, men only act 
upon the same principles, and after 
the same manner, as in their ordinary 
occupations *. 
Feeling suggests, or reason points 
out, particular places as better adapt- 
ed than others for particular purposes. 
To these recourse is naturally had, 
in doubtfal cases, or dangerous emer- 
gencies, which are considered as 
such as to render it necessary to sup- 
plicate aid or information from supe- 
riors. On extensive naked plains, or 
the bare sides of gradually ascending 
hills, the objects of primitive worship 
are most constantly in view, and may 
be directly addressed, although not 
indeed with the prospect of equal 
success in every situation and at every 


* The hierophants of the holy mysteries 
and the vestals, may be considered as in- 
stances, in which the sacred was completely 
separated from the secular profession ; but 
even these were not entirely so, and in few 
others were there any such distinctions.— 
When a separation of profession and cha- 
racter becomes complete and distinct, it is 
marked by corresponding expressions. Laity 
and Clergy serve as distinctive names for 
the holders of civil and ecclesiastical offices 
among Christians; but no such distinctions 
were ever known among Polytheists—a 
proof that the separation was not complete 
in their characters and professions. 
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a fillet. Long after many other pro- period: The summit of a lofty moun- 


tain, and an early hour, appear the 
most proper for their purpose, wlio 
wish acceptably to pay their devotion 
to the rising sun ; while an extensive 


plain affording a wide horizon, and 


the serenity of night, would, for a 
similar reason be preferred by those 
who were desirous of expressing 
like respect for the moon and stars. 
In particular situations, the influence 
of imagination powerfully co-operates 
with the dictates of reason, and some- 
times leads or overrules its decisions, 
The dark shade of a thick forest, the 
gloom of a deep hollow grove, na- 
turally inspire the mind with reveren- 
tial awe, and dispose it to pour forth 
the effusions of devotion. Warm, sul- 
phureous fountains, bold projecting 
rocks, deep caverns excavated by the 


hand of nature in the sides of rugged 


mountains, or remote situations, excite 
in the minds of the rude and ignorant, 
the belief of the exertions of superior 
influence, or of the actual or delega- 
ted presence of particular intelligent 
agents. In such situations, dreams 
and visions, the illusions of fancy, 
while the body is awake or asleep, are 
often mistaken for the suggestions of 
the imaginary ‘resident of the place, 
which, on that account, is considered 
as most proper for consulting invisible 
beings concerning futurity, and hence 
becomes the repository of the offerings 
of gratitude and devotion*. An ad- 
dition was thus made to the pas ase 
an 


* The ancient Persians worshipped the 
sun on the tops of the highest mountains, 
and at the moment of his becoming visible. 
The Babylonians adored the moon and stars 
at midnight, and in an extensive plain.— 
Vide Justinet Bochart. The vast forests which 
formerly overspread Germany and Britain, 
rendered these gloomy retreats the scenes of 
Druidical superstition.  Zactt. de Nor. 
Germ. Cas. Com. Lib. vi. All the most an- 
cient temples of Greece, such as Delphi, 
Dodonase, had some striking peculiarity in 
their situation, which had probably been the © 
cause of their erection. ' 
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‘and an alteration in the situation of 


places most naturally adapted to the 
prevailing superstition of a particular 
period. 

Men are in this manner induced, 
by their wants and their sufferings, 


their hopes and their fears, to turn” 


their attention to superior agency, 


and supplicate aid or forgiveness, by 


every art or instrument their ima- 


yiuation can suggest, or their con- 


dition supply. The suggestions of 
fancy, or the dictates of reason, point 
out particular places as the most pro- 
per for religious practices, the forms 


of which come to be established by 


prescription or habit. Persons, the 
most illustrious in council or in action, 
are employed as the servants of the 
gods, and intercessors in behalf of 
their more unworthy, or less eminent 


fellow creatures*, 
A+B—Y Z. 


Corrections in the Article on the Sys- 
tem of Craniology by Drs Gaui 
_ and SPURZHEIM. 


MmHeE Editor begs leave to inform 
—” the readers of this Magazine, 
that he was under a misapprehension 
in stating that the article on the 
above system, which appeared in the 
Magazine for April, was revised by 
Dr Spurzheim. This was not the 
case. He thinks it proper to state 


+ This is neither inconsistent with Scrip- 
ture nor with those accounts which make 
pure Theism the first religion of men.— 
When man was called into existence, his 
Maker would most probably be the object of 
his religious adoration. Even after the de- 
luge, Noah worshipped the one true God, 
and no doubt taught his posterity to do so 
likewise, But soon after the dispersion at 
Babel, men sunk fast into the greatest igno- 
rance. Many of them forgot the use of fire, 
and other conveniencies usually considered 
as of primary necessity.—-Among such men, 
soon have corrupted. L’Origine de 

loix, Tom I. Introduc. 


also, that from the very late period at 
which he received the manuscript, it 
was out of his power to send the proof 
sheets for revisal to the gentleman 
who furnished it; and, from this cir- 
cumstance, he is sorry there are seve- 
ral mistakes, which would otherwise 
have been corrected. ‘The most ma- 


‘terial of these are the following :-— 


No. 
Organ of inhabitiveness.—De- 


lete the words “ and man in his 
native country.” 

IX. Secretiveness.—Delete the words 
“If joined to kigh talents’ in an 
“ author or poet, it enables him to 
“ conceive deep plots and interest- 
‘ ing stories.” 

X. Se/f- Esteem.— For modesty, in 
the last line, read 
XXXI. Causality.— Delete “ This 
** vives the power of reasoning.” 
OF the Sentiments, Nos, X. XI, Sur. 
and XIII. are common to man and 

animals. 


Correspondence relative to the Publica- 
of BonaPartE’s Memoirs. 


[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


Letter from Sir Richard Phillips to 
Earl Bathurst, Secretury of State 
Sor the Colonial Department, §c. 


My Lorp, 


J HAVE been credibly informed that 


the late Emperor Napoleon has been 
for some time past engaged in writ- 
ing annals of his eventful life; and 
it has appeared to.me to be a suitable 
speculation in which, as a publisher, 
to engage as an aflair of business, — 
It is cance necessary that I should 
be able to communicate with the au-— 
thor on the subject, and I therefore 
take the liberty to enquire. whether, 
if I address a letter under cover to 
your lordship’s care, it will be for- 

-warded to him at St. Helena ? 
Having read in the Newspapers 
your 
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your Lordsbip’s Jate speech ~in the 
House of Lords, 1 am of course duly 
sensible of the delicacy of making this 
request, and aware that I ought to 
seek nothing of your Lordship on this 
subject, which is inconsistent with the 
line of policy adopted by the British 
overnment. My letter, therefore, m 
od would be open, and would be 


strictly limited to a proposal in re- 


gard to the printing and publishing of : 


the work in question, with fidelity 
and promptitude. I should also re- 
quest, that all communication withme 
should be made in the usual forms 
through your Lordship. 

T conceive, my Lord, that you will 
feel that such a work, in its close con- 
nexion. with the eventful history of 
the times, is an object of considera- 
ble literary interest; and that its pub- 


lication cannot fail to excite a lively 


curiosity, as well in this age as in 
yosterity. As materials of history, 


‘zt could be inferior to no ancient or 


modern production, and in that view 
it lays claim to my notice, and will, I 
hope, entitle this application to the 
respect of your Lordship. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
March 29, 1817. R. Puriuuirs. 


Reply of Henry Goulburn, Esq. Un- 
der Secretary of State, §c. 
Downing street, April 2, 1817. 
Sin, 


T am directed by Lord Bathurst to 
acknowledge the receipt this day of 
your letter of the 29th ultimo, request- 


ing permission to address a letter 


either to General Bonaparte or to 
General Bertrand, on the subject of 
publishing a work, in which you have 
been informed that the former is en- 
gaged ; and to acquaint you that, be- 
fore giving any reply to your letter, 
Lord Bathurst is desirous of being in- 
formed, whether you have received 
any communication, either frony Ge- 
neral Bonaparte or from apy person 


authorised by him to treat with you, 
on the subject of such a publication. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Henry 

Sir Richard Phillips, kat. 

Sir Richard Phillips to Henry Goul- 

burn, Esq. Under-Secretary of State. 


SIR, 

If you will do me the honour to 
reconsider my letter to Earl Bathurst, 
you will perceive that I act merely 
on the information that the literary 
and historical work in question is in 
course of preparation ; and that, asa 
man of business, I am anxious, on my 


- own motion, to open a negociation for 


the publication of it. 

Under other circumstances I should 
have felt no hesitation in addressing 
the author, or his representative, di- 
rectly on the subject ; but the actual 
situation of this author renders it ne- 
cessary that my communication be 
made through Earl Bathurst ; and it 


was the object of my letter to learn 


whether an overture, in that form and 
manner, would be allowed to be made. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
April 4, 1817. R. Pures, 


Henry Goulburn, Esg. Se. to Sir 
Richard Phillips. 
Colonial Office, April 11, 1817. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 4th instant, 
referring to a former letter, and sta- 
ting your desire to open a negocia- 
tion for the publication of a literary 


and historical work, which you 


have understood to be in preparation 
by General Bonaparte, or by one of 
his suite ; and, having laid the same 
before Earl Bathurst, I have received 
directions to acquaint you, that, under 
the circumstances stated, his Lordship 
must decline being the inédium of 
forwarding an application to this ef- 
fect, or of authorising such a commu- 

nication 
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nication being transmitted to General 
Bonaparte, or to any of his followers. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry 


To Sir Richard Phiilips, kunt. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


N no department of natural history 

has greater obscurity prevailed than 
in the discrimination of the Fudcones, 
or the Eagle, and Hawk tribes. The 
difficulty seems chiefly to have arisen 
from the specific characters being in 
several instances derived from marks 
which, instead of being constant, vary 
according to the age or the sex of 
the individual, or according to the 
climate of the country or the season 
of the year. An elucidation of the 
Linnean genus Falco was therefore 
much wanted; and we announce with 
satisfaction that a zealous naturalist 
of this place (James Wilson, Esq.) 
has undertaken the task, and has al- 
ready communicated the first part of 
his observations to the Wernerian 
Society. 

As we have reason to believe that 
the excellent paper here alluded to 
will appear in a volume of Memoirs 
about to be published by that Society, 
we shail only briefly advert to his il- 
lustration of ove supposed species, the 
Falco communis of Gmelin, — ‘This 


Mr W. considers as not specifically. 


distinct from the F. peregrinus of the 
same author or of Latham, but as be- 
ing merely the immature bird of that 
species. Mr Wilson has remarked 
it to be a general fact, that hawks 
whose plumage is barred or transversely 
marked in the adult state, are longi- 
tudinally spotted while young, and 
that there is no instance of any spe- 
cies whose colouring on attaining ma- 
turity is longitudinally disposed, being 


characterized in youth by transverse 
markings. 

After giving a correct description of 
the Peregrine Falcon im its adult state, 
when a broad black streak proceeds 
from the inner angle of each eye, 
down the side of the head, in the form 
of mustachoes, Mr Wilson, in the pa- 
per read to the Society, proceeded to 
describe the numerous supposed spe- 
cies, particularly of Brisson, which 
fall to be considered as merely varve- 
ties of this species. Of these he treate 
ed in the order of the transition of 
their plumage from immaturity to per- 
fection, the specific distinctions hav- 


ing been chiefly derived from the 


markings observable in the different 
states of progress of the plumage.— 
1. The F. hornotinus of Brissor is 
the young bird in its early dress. 2. 
The F. fuscus, Mr W. considers as 
the immature female. 3. F. leuco- 
cephalus he regards as an aecidental 
variety; and 4. F. albus as nearly 
allied to it. As occupying the 5th 
place he introduced the Common Fal- 
con of English authors, distinguished 
by having on each cheek a large 
brown patch orspot. In mentioning, 
6thly, the Haggard Falcon, F. gib- 
bosus of Brisson, Mr W. observed, 
that, in the language of falconry, the 
term haggard was originally applied 
to any kind of hawk reclaimed from 
the wild state after having reached 
maturity; but that naturalists had 
been misled by inadvertently consi- 
dering it as indicative of a species. —- 
The epithet gibbosus has reference 
merely to the attitude and appearance 
assumed by the bird when moulting. 
As oceupying the 7th and 8th places, 
be enumerated the Red Falcon and 
the Red Indian Falcon of Brisson.— 
9th, In the spotted-winged falcon, F. 
maculatus, the transition to the Pere- 
grine Falcon becomes evident, from 
the appearance of the black-longitudi- 
nal streak on the side of the head. 
10. In the Black Falcon, F. niger of 
Brisson, the characteristic plumage of 


the 
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. would be highly acceptable to the Pro- 


attached, in the new and _ splendid 1813 | 3585 | 1990 
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the head is nearly complete. Theenu- 4 Zable of the Christenings, Marria- 
meration now given exhibitsinastrik- ges, and Burials in LivERPOoOL, 
ing point of view the confusion which —_from the carliest authentic Records 
prevails regarding the Common falcon. — to 1815 inclusive. 

It may be right to mention, that - 


r 
since Mr Wilson’s payer was read to |. 
the Society, Cuvier’s new work, en-. 
titled, Tableau du Regne Animal, has 
reached this country, and that several 
of the remarks of the French natura- 1624 35 4 
list, regarding the hawk-tribe, coincide | 3 
with the conclusions of our country- 1665 "5 15 
man; we may add, that where they | j¢79 41 _ 
differ, we are by no means inclined at | 1679 89 7 
once to yield to the authority of a | j:¢g¢ 140 11 
namie; we are desirous only of further | }g93 133 ” 
observations. We trust that Mr W. | 1700 132 35 
will prosecute these among the native 1707 201 89 
haunts of this tribe of birds. In our 1709 243 41 
northern division of the island, we en- 1710 258 40 
joy natural opportunities superior to | 1774 346 57 
those of our southern neighbours of 1716 334 73 
England, and incomparabiy beyond 1720 410 58 
those of the naturalists of France, who 1721 "6G 62 
must in general be contented with | 79 367 56 
stuffed specimens procured from Swit- 1728 359 79 
zerland, or some other mountainous 1730 397 129 
districts, and must often depend on the 1735 451 192 
narrations of incompetent observers 1737 495 13] 


in describing the manners of the birds. 1742 561 183 
Several of the rare species of Falco 1744 658 192 
are known to breed in the Scottish 1749 893 337 
Highlands ; while others of no less 1750 072 290 
rarity occupy the lofty clifls of our sea 1751 993 258 — 
coast. Birds of this kind, we are well 1756 910 296 
aware, are often shot both by sports- 1760. 986 408 
men and by gamekeepers on High- — 1763 | 1057 | 559 
land estates; and the birds are not un- 1770 | 1847 433 
frequently left to rot. Such’specimens, |. 1773 1397 | 500 
however, we have reason to believe, 1777 | 1878 481 
fessor of Natural History in the Uni- aie — a 
versity of Edinburgh: they would not 1791 2491 854° 
only be seen and examined by the 1798 2677 1101 
Professor and by the author of the 1801 9767 | 1234 
paper now mentioned ; but, if the plu- 1805 | 3482 1239 | 
mage were uninjured, would find a 1811 | 4183 | 1996 - 
place, having the name of the donor 1812 | 3889 1116 | 


Museum now in progress. 1814 | $851 | 1994 
CANONMILLS, N | 1815 | 4068 | 1795: 


| 
2) 
1 
55 
| 134 
134 
124 
117 
209 
211 
247 
294. 
293 
482 
261 
429 
307 
578 
479 
513 
587 
778 & 
1075 
617 
878 
599 
849 
1562 
-1109 
1186 4 
1635 
1763 
2166 
2464 
3765 
2841 
$078 
2546 
2534 
2677 
3298 
29th May 13817. 
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Produce of Assessed Taxes for the Years 1815-16-17. 


Account of the Produce of Assessed Taxes for the years 1815, ee & sid Lich i 


. 


Assessors’ Cha Diminutions 
Spal 1806; April 1816, ending under the Act of 
: 1817. 56 G. III. c. 66. 
£. £.  d. £. £. 3s. d. 
Inhabited » 164 631,162,385 » 14.0 113] 1,157,751 0160 7 
Male Servants "579, 9ll» 6» 6 583,439 On 2 520,317» 13 ~ 6,624 On 
Carriages, 8c. 504,059 9 | 508,921» 164 Of} 454,835 13 
for Riding, &c..... 820,855 lw» 43) 808,8904 2u OF} 670,2616 On 60,338 
Other Horses and Mules...| 832,234 17010| 835,222u13u 93) 618,852" 18.5 214,958 » On. 
179,767 10u 6 | 173,252" 6] 155,406 17 
Horse 14,2500 Ou O 12,993 » 154 0 9,735% 
Hair 50,9890 2u 9} 48,0460 lu 7 42, 515u Ov GE — 
Armorial 43,164" 8» 6 48,110. S30 6G 39, "854 ollw 6 
Game 135,682" ll w 9 131,2460 130 .0 99,1544 
763, 912 " 5 9 \6,805,723 «100 9 | 6,238,410" Ou 280,920» Ow 
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Report from a Select Committee of 
FINANCE on SINECURES. 


(Concluded from p. 275.) 
Regulations applicable ‘to Offices, the 
duties of which are necessary to be 
continued, 


HE inquiries now made have ful- 

ly confirmed the observation con- 
tained in the first Report of the Com- 
mittee upon Sinecure offices, appoint- 
ed in 1810; ‘“ That the number of 
offices which have revenue, without 
any employment either of principal or 
deputy, is very inconsiderable, and 
that by far the greatest number of of- 


fices, which are commonly described 


as Sinecure, fall properly under the 
description of offices executed by de- 
puty, or offices having revenue dis- 
to employment.” 

he only’ situations, in England, 
of any considerable emolument, which 
can be considered as perfect sinecures, 
are the two offices of Chief Justice in 
Eyre North and South of Trent; 
upon which your Committee have on- 
ly to state, that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in transferring any formal du- 
ties belonging to these offices (if any 
such still remain) to the Commission- 


ers of Woods and Land revenue; and. 


that by this arrangement the present 
salaries may be saved when- 
ever these offices shall become vacant. 
These salaries, as well as that of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
being paid out of the English Civil 
List, and the salaries of. several offi- 
ces in Scotland and Ireland being in 
like manner charged upon the respec- 


‘tive Civil Lists of those parts of the 


United Kingdem, your Committee re- 
commend that, a general rule should 
be laid down for carrying to -the 
Consolidated Fund these and similar 
savings as they may arise, after the 
termination of the interets now exist- 
re = 7 offices charged upon those 
un 
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In Scotland there is one office of 
high rank and emolument, that of 
Lord Justice General, which appears 
to come under the same description, 
as having no employment either of 
principal or deputy, and to the salary 
of which the same principle of reduc- 
tion would consequently apply, in the 
event of the office being annexed by 
law to that of Lord President of the 
Court of Session. One or two other 
offices enumerated ‘in the schedule, 
but ef inferior rank and emolument, 
have not, as far as your Committee 
have been enabled to ascertain, any 
duties or responsibility annexed to 
them; they therefore should be abo- 
lished altogether, as soon as they may 
‘become vacant. | 

With respect to all the remaining 
offices included in the schedule of 
the Bill of 1813, being those which 
are not altogether without employ- 
ment, but which have either emolu- 
ments greatly disproportionate to such 
employment, or are wholly executed 
by deputy, your Committee do not 

feel.themselves competent to recom- 
mend any general regulation by which 
the proper scale of salary in any of 
-them may be settled, as soomas the pro- 


- posed reductions can be accomplished. 


do: not possess all-the infor- 
mation necessary for this purpose ; 


and eyen if they did, it is possible 


that an establishment which might be 


iow adequate. for any pasticular of- 


fice, might cease to be so before the 
termination.of.the existing interest. 


“Your Committee are therefore of 


opinion that it should be left to the 
judgment and responsibility of the 
Lords of the Treasury; for the time be- 
" ing, as vacancies occur, to place the se- 
veral offices proposed to be regulated 
upon such an establishment with res- 
pect to the number and rank of the 
“persons requisite “for the discharge of 
the efficient functions of such offices, 
and the amount of salary to be assign- 
ed to each person, as may appear to 
them adequate, after a full inquiry 
into 
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into the nature and extent of the du- 
ties to be performed, and the degree 
of official and pecuniary responsibility 
which necessarily attaches to some of 
them. If it should be thought proper 
in any Act to be passed with refer- 
ence to the subject of this Report, to 
enact, that whenever any of the said 
offices shall be reduced and regulated, 
there should be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament «a comparative 
statement of the number, duty, and 
emolument of the respective officers 
under the old and new establishments, 
our Committee conceive, that the 
arliamentary check, created by this 
arrangement, would be sufficicnt to 
prevent any abuse of a power which 
seems properly to belong to the Lords 
of the Treasury, as the official and 
responsible advisers of the Crown, 
upon all matters which relate to the 
superintendence and contro] over the 
public expenditure. 
-_ It may not, be improper, in treating 
this part of the inquiry, to call the 
attention of the House more distinct- 
ly to some peculiar circumstances be- 
fore alladed ta, which are connected 
with offices of great emolument in the 
Courts of Law in Ireland. 
_ It appears, that upon a vacancy 
which recently occurred in the office 
of Clerk of the Pleas, in the Court of 
Exchequer, by the death of the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, a claim to the 
appointment to that office was pre- 
ferred by the Chief Baron of the Ex. 
chequer in Ireland, and an individual 
was appointed by him, and was sworn 
in before the Court of Exchequer.— 
A proceeding by guo warranto was 
instituted on the part of the Crown, 
and the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench was adverse to the 
claim of the Chief Baron, An ap- 
peal, however, has been made to the 
Court of Error; and may hereafter 
be made, by either party, to the 
House of Lords. In the mean time, 
by an Act of the Legislature, 56th 
Geo; IIT. c. 122, the emoluments of 
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‘of Law in that 


the office are paid into the Treasury, 
and the due discharge of all the offi- 
cial duties provided for. It is not 
impossible that claims, similar to 
those which have been preferred in 
this instance by the Chief Baron, may 
be preferred to the appointment to 
other offices in the Law Courts of 
Ireland, of great and disproportionate 
emolument, which have hitherto been 
considered as at the disposal of the 
Crown. 

Your Committee cannot, however, 
avoid submitting to the House, whe- 
ther it would not be perfectly consist- 
ent, both with justice and sound poli- 
cy, to provide fer the regulation of all 
such oflices after the expiration of the 
legally vested interests, upon the prin- 
ciple on which it is propesed to regu- 
late other offices partaking of the na- 
ture of Sinecures. 4 

The duties attached to many of the 
principal offices in the Courts of Law 
in Ireland, appear indeed to be so va- 
rious and important, and to be neces- 
sarily performed by so many persons, 
that it would be extremely difficult, 
without the most mature consideration, 
and probably without inquiries, insti- 
tuted on the spot, to suggest any ar- 
rangement for the future conduct of — 
the business of these offices, when the 
existing interests in them shall have 
terminated. I 

Your Committee understand, how- 
ever, that there is at present a Com- 
mission in Ireland, appointed in con- 

uence of an address of the House, 
to inquire into the state of the Courts 
part of the United 
Kingdom. It would be very desira- 
ble that the Members of this Commis, 
sion should be required. by the Exe- 
cutive Government to examine, with 
as little delay as possible, into the cir- 
cumstances under which the several 
offices in the Courts of Law, which 
have hitherte been considered in’ the 
disposal of the Crown, stand, with 
respect to the performance of the du- 
ties attached to them; and that they | 

should 
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should also be required to sugzest 
such a plan for the future regulation 
of these offices, as shall provide for 
the respective duties being discharged 
in person, at such salaries as shall be 
deemed a just and reasonable compen- 
satien te the individuals discharging 
them. 

An Act of the Legisiatare will be 

to give effect to any 
which may be suggested by the Com- 
missioners ; it will therefore be com- 
petent to Parliament to adopt gene- 
rally the suggestions made by the 
Commissioners, or to depart fromthem 
according to their discretion. 

In the sopposable event of a vacan- 
cy occurring in any of these offices 
before the Commissioners make their 
Report, it is of course understood that 
a temporary arrangement will be made 
for the performance of all the neces- 
sary deten; whisk shall notin any way 
interfere with the immediate regula- 
tion of the offices, on the principles 
above recommended. 


Mode of rewarding high and efficient 
Political Services. 


Your Committee would have found 
themselves under considerable difficul- 
ty in submitting to the House any 
specific plan for enabling the Crown 
to reward high and efficient political 
services, if they had not taken for their 
guidance the principles and regulations 
established by the Bill, so often re- 
ferred to, as the basis of the sugges- 
tions which they have to offer under 
this head. 

After an attentive consideration of 
the mode proposed im that Bill for 
enabling the Crown to recompence 
the faithful and meritorious discharge 
of high and efficient civil office, your 
Committee cannot but entertain an 
Opinion that, consistently, as they 
_ trast, with this important object, it 
will be practicable to make the new 
means of reward which it is proposed 
to grant to the Crown less extensive, 


and, at the same time, to place the 
power of conferring those rewards 
under limitations more restrictive 
than had been provided by the recu- 
lations of that Bill. 

Retaining the list and classification 
of offices according te that bill, your 
committee are of opinion that it would 
be expedient, either to limst the total 
sum, which should mm no case be ex- 
ceeded, or to proceed, in another 
mode, towards attaining the same ob- 


Ist, By limiting the number of pen- 
sions which could be granted, and in 
operation at any one time im each 
class. diy, By providing that the 
power of granting sach pensions 
should be called p ively mto 
operation at stated intervals, afford- 
ing a reasonable probability that at 
least an equal saving will have been 
effected by the falling im of the sala- 
ries or emoluments of some of the of- 
fices to be regulated or abolished ; in- 
stead of commencing at once upon the 
vacancy of the first of such offices as 
might amar £.2000 a-year, or at 
any one n period. S3dly, That 
the provision of the Bill which would — 
have made it lawful for his Majesty, 
when any person should have eerved 
in more than one of the four classes, 
to grant such pension as is annexed 
to the highest class in which he may 
have been employed (without any re- 
ference to the duration of his service 
in that class) should be so far amend- 
ed as to require from any such person 
a certaim period of service im the 
higher class. 

With reference to these principles 
of modification your Committee sub- 
mit, that the number of pensions in 
each of the four classes should be hi- 

mited as follows : 

1st Class—First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Three Secretaries of State, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—six 
£.3,000. 

Class 
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2d Ciass—Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Seeretary at War—three pen- 
sions of £.2,000. 

N.B. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland was imclu- 
ded in this Class in the Bill of 
1813. 

$d Class—T wo Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Principal Secretary of the 
Admiralty—six pensions ef £.1,500. 

4th Class—Under Secretaries of 
State, Clerk of the Ordnance—six 
pensions of £.1,000. 

That the Crown should have the 
power of cranting one pension in each 
of these ciasses, except the second, at 
the end of two years from the adop- 
tuon of this system by the Lecislatore, 
and so in succession at intervals of 
two years, until the expiration of 
twelve years, when it shail be lawful 
-to the Crown to grant the whole num- 
ber of pensions proposed in each class. 
With respect to the second class, it is 
proposed that the power should not 
commence till the expiration of four 
years, so as to come into complete 
operation at the same period of twelve 
years, as in the three other classes. 

Your Committee conceive that the 
offices of the President of the Board 
of Controul, and Secretary to that 
Board, come within the description of 
effective civil and political offices, so 
far as to entitle them to be considered 
in any general system intended to be 
daid down with regard to snch offices; 
bat they leave it to the wisdom of the 
House to determine whether, as their 
salaries are entirely drawn from ano- 
ther quarter, and not from the Public 
Revenue, these offices ought to be 
included in the provisions of any Bill 
which may be framed upon the re- 
commendations contained in this Re- 
port, or to form the subject of sane 
other legislative measure. 

The regulations of the Bill, with 
respect to length of service in each of 
the four classes, your Committee are 
of opinion might ‘be amended in the 

manner 


Ist Class -Not less than two years” 
service in one or more of the offices 
of that Class. 2d and $d Classes— 
Either five years’ service in one of 
the offices of that class, or three 
years in that class, and not less than 
five years in some of the offices of the 
other classes, so as to make, m that 
case, at least eight years’ service ; 
bet in the whole 4th class, at least 
ten years’ service. 

The only further alteration which 
it has occurred to your Committee to 
recommend in limitation of the regu- 
lations of the Bill, 1s, that the pen- 
sions of each class should, m all cases, 

limited to the smaller sum specified 
in the Bul, erz. £.3,000 for the first 
class; £.2,060 for the second ; £.1,500 
for the third; and £.1,000 for the 
fourth ; without any progressive in- 
crease depending vpon lencth of ser- 
vice ; and that one-half of each pen- 
sion should abate upon the crantee 
being appointed to any civil office or 
employment under the ‘Crown of equal 
or greater amount. 

It bas occurred to your Committee, 
that circumstances might possibly a- 
rise, though of occasional and rare 
occurrence, in which it might be 
highly expedient for the Crown to 
possess the power of granting one 
pension in the first class, without re- 
ference to any specific period of ser- 
vice in the person to whom it might 
be granted, and although there might 
be no actual vacancy in the class.— 
They therefore submit to the House, 
whether it might not be expedient to 
grant such a power, subject to any 

regulations in the mode of exercising 
it which might be thought necessary, 
and subject also to a provision that 
any such grant should be held to be 
supernumerary ; so that upon any 
subsequent vacancy arising in the 
first class, it should not be filled up, 
except in favour of the person holding 
such extraordinary pension, who from. 
that time would be considered as 
forming one of the limited list of six. 

Although 
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Although it may be objected to 
the limited number proposed by your 
Committee for each class, that cir- 
cumstances may arise in which, from 
the whole number of pensions in any 
of the classes having been previously 
granted, the Crown might for a time 
be debarred from remunerating a per- 
son, who, by long and meritorious ser- 
vices, might be entitled to such a re- 
ward ; such an inconvenience they 
apprehend could only exist for a short 
time; and on the other hand, your 
Committee are of opinion, that with- 
out some such limitation, the saving, 
which they contemplate as one of 
the inducements for substituting this 
mode of recompencing public service, 
for that which is now at the disposal 
of the Crown, might be ultimately dis- 
appointed, 

March 28, 1817. 


Report by a Commission of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, on 
the making of Bread from damaged 


orn. 


CROPS which have been for a long 

time more or less exposed to an 
abundant humidity, experience difler- 
ent sorts and different degrees of al- 
teration. In each of these diflerent 
states, they present diflerent results ; 
to the cultivator in regard to his seed, 
to the miller in grinding, and to the 
baker in bread-making. 


Wet grain, when heaped up in. 


granaries, or in stacks, without cur- 
rents of air being preserved through 
the interior, as has frequently. been 
recommended, goes speedily to ruin ; 
the humidity does not ascend to the 
top, so as to evaporate; it concen- 
trates in the interior; it rots the 
straw ; and, according to its abun- 
dance or its temperature, hastens the 
germination which has begun, or ra- 
ther excites a fermentation, which 


heats and discolours the grain; -at | 


times the grain becomes even mouldy, 
and the straw reduced to the state of 
dung. 

Grain which has germinated, been 


heated or moulded, eught by no means. 


to be used as seed. In the experi- 
ments which have been made this 
year with much care, in order to de- 
termine in what degree grain which 
has been in diflerent proportions de- 
teriorated, dry and wet, may yet be 
available as seed, it has been found, 
that grain, if it has suffered a com- 
mencement of germination, does not 
rise but in the proportion of one - half 
of the sced employed ;—if strongly 
germinated, in the proportion of one- 
third; and, if fired or moulded, of not 
more than one-fifth. ‘The stalks are 
in all cases of a paler colour, and of 
a less vigorous appearance than those 
from healthy seed, and give little pro- 
mise of living to maturity. : 
It is chiefly the glutinous part 
which is altered in corn which has 
been exposed to humidity. The glu- 


ten loses almost entirely its adhesive - 


powers ; and dissolves into a sort of 
pap or starch, in place of presentin 

that consistency and elasticity abich 
distinguish flour of good quality, and 
are of such consequence in the mak- 


ing of bread. 


The drying of wet grain is the on- 
ly means of arresting the progress of 
its destruction. The most simple 
mode for this purpose, and that 
which can be most generally adopted, 
is to dry the grain in a baking-oven, 
which is to be met with in most coun- 


try places. .The grain may be: put 


into the oven immediately after the 
bread has been withdrawn; the tem- 
perature is then at such a degree 
that a person may introduce his na- 
ked arm, without being much incem- 
moded by the heat. After the grain 


has been thrown into the oven, it 


should be spread into a hed of: from 


three to four inches in thickness, and 
stirred frequently wih a shovel, or 
rake, in order to facilitate the disen- 
gagement 
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agement of the vapour. At the end 
of ten or fifteen minutes, according 
to the state of humidity in which the 
grain is, it may be withdrawn from 
the oven: it will then be sufficiently 
dried; and, when exposed to the air 
until perfectly cooled, will have acquir- 
ed all the qualities necessary to render 
it fit both for the miller and the baker. 
Another very simple means which 
the Commission have employed, con- 
sists in drying the grain in a flat iron 
or copper cauldron. The dimensions 
of that employed were four feet in 
width, ten feet in length, and four 
inches in depth. At one of its extre- 
mities a stove was placed, of such a 
construction that either wood, or pit- 
coal, or turf, might be burned in it; 
and from this stove the smoke was 


circulated under the cauldron by 


means of flues, which being made of 
brick, served besides to support the 
cauldron itself. In adopting this 
method of drying, the bed of grain 
ought not to be more than one inch 
thick, and should be stirred from time 
to time with a rake. 

As the yeast is the principal agent 
in the fermentation, nothing is more 
important than that it should be pro- 
cured in the best state. It ought to 
be such as has been very recently 

ared, and on no account more 
than twenty-four hours old. 

All potable waters are good for 
baking. The best flour imbibes about 
one-half of its weight.of water; mid- 
dling good, from a fifth to a fourth. 


The temperature of the water ought, 


‘in general, to be in an inverse ratio to 

that of the air—that is; as much colder 

as the air-is hotter, and vice verséd. 
The baking of flour which has been 


made from germinated grain, ought 


to be proceeded in with much greater 
rapidity than that of flour from grain 
no ways injured 5 because the rluten 
of such flour having been morg x» less 
destroyed, the process of its fermen- 
quicker. The 
‘water employed ought to be of less 
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warmth in all the operations; the 
paste should be kneaded more firmly, 
and divided into loaves of less thick- 
ness ; the batch should be put into 
the oven a quarter or balf of an hour 
sooner than usual after it is comple- 
ted: the oven should be raised to a 
higher temperature ; the bread should 
be left in the oven only forty-five mi- 
nutes or less, instead of an hour as in 
the ordinary case ; and it ought not 
to be given out for consumption till 
two or three days after it has been 
baked. By attending to these direc- 
tions, bread will be obtained from the 
flour of cerminated corn, which, with- 
out being as good as that which is 
made from the best flour, will yet be 
sufficiently salubrious, and of a good 
enough appearance. 

It is necessary to observe, however, 
that it is only from the flour of such 
corn as has been very slightly germi- 
nated that bread of the above descrip- 
tion can be obtained, unless the corn 
has been dried before being ground : 
but, when corn even greatly germi- 
nated has undergone such previous 
desiccation, it will yield a flour capa- 
ble of making much better bread 
than flour from corn, which, though 
less germinated, has not had the be- 
nefit of drying. Previous drying has. 
not, however, been found sufficient 
to render grain which has been fired, 
or moulded, capable of yielding eat- 
able bread, or removing the nauseous 
flavour and acrid taste which distin- 
guishes grain thus deteriorated. 

It is only by a mixture with good 
flour that the produce of damaged. 
grain can be turned to good account. 

y joining only one-third of good 
flour to two-thirds of flour from fired 
or moulded gram, a bread will be ob- 
tained of a taste not unpalatable : 
but it is only by mixing a half, or ra- 
ther two-thirds of good flour with. 
one-third of this inferior flour, that 
the taste of the bread produced is so 
improved, as to entitle it to be consi- 
dered as good household bread. iN 
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The mixture of a third of the flour 


-of maize or barley or potatoes with a 


third of good flour, and a third of 
flour from heated or moulded grain, 
produces a bread fully equal to that 
fabricated by the mixture of two- 
thirds of good with one-third of dam- 
aged flour. 

In the process of baking with such 
mixtures there is no difference from 
the ordinary mode : it is only neces- 
sary to observe, that, in using maize 
or potatoes, the oven ought to be less 
heated than for barley or oats, and 
Jeast so in the case of potatoes. 

One-half mazze and one-half wheat- 
en flour—a more agreeable and better 
bread it is impossible to eat. 

One-half oatmeal and one-half 
wheaten flour makes excellent bread. 

Add to any quantity of barley-flour 
one-fifth of its weight in wheaten 
leaven, and the bread will be white 
and savoury. 

Barley and rye, or barley and 
wheat, in equal proportions, is equal 
to the best bread of wheaten flouralone. 

In general, the potatoe may serve 
when it is dry for one-half, and when 
fresh or new for two thirds, and even 
for four fifths in the fabrication of 
household bread. This last quantity 
of four fifths is the greatest which 
the Commission have been able to em- 
ploy with advantage ; but all their 
experiments with that proportion have 
been attended with uniform success. 
Oats, barley, rice, or maize, also mix 
well with potatoes, when used with a 
wheaten leayen of one-fifth of the to- 
tal weight, 

Various foreign substances have 
been recommended for ameliorating 
the fabrication of bread, and correct- 
ing the faults of damaged grain ; 
such as the addition of alum, carbon- 
ate of soda, magnesia, diluted sulphuric 
actd, salt of tartar, vinegar, sulphate 
of iron, gums, &c. The Commission 
see no necessity for recurring to any 
such foreign aids,-as long as, 
previous desiccation of the grain, by 


good grinding, and by proper care, a 
wholesome bread can be obtained from 
all wet or germinated grain, and as 
long as, even in the case of flour of 
the most deteriorated description, it 
is only necessary to add a portion of 


good flour to obtain excellent house- 
hold bread. 


View of the Coinage of SCOTLAND, from 
the Union of the Crowns of ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND, in 1608, to the Union 
of the Kingdoms in 1707. 


HE money of Scotland has been 

subject to great variation, occa- 
sioned by the increase of the value of 
silver, which, in the end of Queen 
Mary’s reign, (1568), was at 30s. ¥ 
ounce; and by the time of James VI.’s 
accession to the crown of England, 
(1603), was advanced to upwards of 
50s.; and before the revolution in 
1688, it was 60s., at which value it 
stood, at the time of the Union of the 
kingdoms in 1707. 

To obtain proper information rela- 
tive to the current coin of Scotland, 
at the time of James VI.’s accession 
to the crown of England, it is neces- 
sary to look back to the end of the 
reign of Queen Mary, because most 
of the species coined at that period 
continued current after James went 
to England, 

In the 23d year of Queen Mary, 
(Anno 1568), she first coined pieces 
of one ounce, which was then valued 
at 30s., and the coin was divided into 
pieces of 30s. 20s. 10s. and 5s., which 
manner of dividing the money was 
continued until the fifth year of the 
reign of James VI, anno 1572, when 
an act of parliament was made to re- 
store the coin, which had been much 
debased; and by the same act it was 
enacted, that the money should be 
coined in pieces of 2 marks, 1 mark, 
mark, and mark, which Jast 
weighed exactly § of an ounce, whence 
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we may infer, that the ounce pieces 
were equal to two marks, At this 


time the ounce of silver was valued 


at 30s., and so continued until the 
14th of his reign, (anno 1581), when 
we find that silver was advanced to 
4.0s. and then it was enacted by par- 
liament, that the money should be 


coined accordingly, into pieces of 


40s. 30s. 203. and 5s. In the 3lst 
of his reign, (anno 1598), silver was 
advanced to 50s. ® ounce, and an 
act was passed to rate the current 
coin proportionably. Before his ac- 
cession to the crown of England, 
which was in less than four years sub- 
sequent, silver was considerably ad- 
vanced in value ; yet the ounce of sil- 
ver continued to be divided into four 
parts, and accordingly these pieces, 
which were at first coined to go for 


10s. came at length to be worth 13s.4d. 
which was the current coin at the 
time of James II. (1685 to 1688,) 
when we find the ounce of silver went 
at 60s. and the money was coined in- 
to pieces of 60s. 40s. 20s. and 10s., 
which species of coinage was conti- 
nued to the time of the Union, though 
the mark pieces of King Charles LI. 
continued current at their old value, 
which differed 6s. 8d. in the ounce 
from other pieces of coin. It appears, 
that as the ounce of silver increased 
in value, the punds, marks, shillings, 
and pennies, have borne a very difler- 
ent value at different times, seeing all 
computations were made by sums of 
these denominations: for example, 
when silver was 30s. per ounce, the 
shilling was double what it was when 
at 60s. 


A Table of the Brass Coins of SCOTLAND. 


d.|d.|d. |d. \d.|d. \d- 

Penny, . . 1 

Hardhead, . |4| |8 
Bothwell, bodle, or plack, 


Of these, the Hardhead was disused before the Union of the crowrts, but the Plack and 
Acheson, although called down, were current long afterwards. 

The ounce of silver was divided into four marks, until the reign of James II. of Great 
Britain, which money continued current at the same value, to the time of the Union of the 


Kingdoms. 
A Table of Scorcu Silver Coins, computing by Marks. 
|d. Jd. | d. 
Bothwell, or Bodle, . ‘ . | 6] 10] 20 
Babee, . | 
Shilling, | fs. djs. d.|s. d.|s. d. 


20d. piece, or + Mark, 


40d. piece, or + Mark, or + Noble, 


ji (8 


|2 


Mark, . 


Double Mark, > pee 


~ 


4 Mark Piece, ‘ 
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From the time of James II. to the 
Union of both kingdoms, the ounce of 
silver went at 60s. ; and then, discon- 
tinuing the coinage of marks, they 
divided the coin by pieces of 60s. 40s. 
20s. 10s. and 5s. 


A Table of the Scotcn Silver Coins, 
computing by Shillings and Punds. 


Angel, . 


[d.|d. 
Penny, - 12| 60] 
Bothwell, | 6| 30} 


Babee, . . | 10fs.|s.ps.] 
Shilling, | 5 

Crown, } |12 


fund, « 213 


Speech of GEoncE Cranston, Esq. 
on the Trial of Wm. EpGar and 
Joun Keitu, for administering 
Unlawful Oaths. 


[In compliance with the request of several 
respected correspondents, who consider 
the following speech as one of the most 
splendid ever delivered at the Scottish 
bar, we here insert a very copious, and, we 
believe, correct report of it.—See T'rial 
Magazine for April, p. 313.] 


AM of Counsel in this case for the 

prisoner. (Edgar.) The object of 
the indictment is to charge the prisoner 
with a capital crime; with the crime 
of administering an oath purporting 
or intending to bind the party taking 
it to commit the crime of treason.— 
This is not a point of dittay, which 
makes part of the ancient or common 
law of Scotland—it is not a crime, 
the nature of which and the manner 
in which it is to be charged are settled 
by precedents or authorities familiar 


to your Lordships—it is a charge in- 


troduced by a special statute, and re- 
eently introduced; and, as far as I 


have heard, no trials have taken place 
hitherto upon this statute in Scotland. 
This case also is of a nature peculiar- 
ly delicate. The life of the prisoner 
at the bar depends, or may depend, 
on the construction which is put on 
the words which he uttered. To ad- 
minister an oath without judicial au- 
thority perhaps is not a very common 
offence. Ina moral point of view, 
this may sometimes be improper, as 
tending to lessen the religion of an 
oath, as applied to frivolous or impro- 
per subjects, or on a frivolous and im- 
proper occasion. At the same time, it 
is not an offence prohibited by any 
law, or held out as such by any uni- 
form, common, or daily practice. It 
is a practice in many societies and as- 
sociations to administer an oath, when 
it is clear that there is not the least 
intention on the part, either of the 
person administering, or of the person 
who takes the oath, on the one part 
to impose, or on the other to under- 
take any unlawful thing. It was the 
object of the statute here founded on 
to make this practice in particular 
circumstances the ground of a capital 
prosecution; and it is obviously one 
where the guilt or innocence of the 
party may depend upon the interpre- 
tation which you put upon his words. 
You are all well acquainted with the 
statute of Mary, which swept away 
that mass of constructive treasons by 
which our statute book was previous- 
ly polluted ; an act which was held 
by the nation at the time as one of 
the greatest blessings ever conferred 
upon it, and which is still regarded 
by their posterity with admiration and 
gratitude. The present statute no 
deubt was passed at a time when 
crimes of every sort were common ; 
when many of the people were com- 
mitting every species of atrocity, burn- 
ing, robbing, murdering, and compel- 
ling persons by force to swear oaths, 
necessarily obligatory to commit mur- 
der, robbery, theft, and every crime. 
In that situation of things a speedy 
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‘and efficacious remedy was necessary ; 
and no doubt this statute, passed as it 
was with the best intentions, may have 
been found to answer its object. But 
considered, as it now must be, as a 
standing rule, as a portion of our ge- 
neral criminal law, and to be applied 
to other acts than those which gave it 
birth, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether it was prepared with all the 
caution requisite, and whether it is 
not somewhat lax in the principles on 
which it proceeds. It is not, how- 
ever, a part of your Lordships’ duty 
to judge with regard to the merits or 
demerits of this act, and far less do L 
intend to enter into a discussion of its 
merits or demerits. It makes part of 
our statute law, and that is enough. 
But though not entitled to enter into 
its merits or demerits, L am entitled, 
and am in duty bound, to inquire in 
what manner that statute shall be inter- 
preted. Being part of the criminal law 
of Scotland, I am entitled to say, that 
an indictment founded on it shall be 
accommodated to our form of criminal 
proceedings ; and taking this subject 
into consideration, I think I shall be 
able to satisfy your Lordships, that 
the libel as here laid, and on which 
my client is here put to trial, is not a 
libel relevant, according to the form 
of our criminal law. This is a point 
of the utmost importance, and to 
which the attention of your Lordships 
is most earnestly requested. 

In this libel, the major proposition 
sets forth, that, ** Albeit, by an act 
‘* passed in the fifty-second year of 
* his present Majesty’s reign, entit- 
** led, ‘ An act to render more eflec- 
“ tual an act passed in the thirty-se- 
** venth year of his present Majesty, 
* for preventing the administering or 
** taking unlawful oaths,’ it is znter 
ala enacted, ‘ That every person 
4* who shall, in any manner or form 
** whatsoever, administer, or cause to 
* be administered, or be aiding or as- 
** sisting at the administering of any 
“ oath or engagement, purporting or 


“ intending to bind the person taking 
“ the same to commit any treason or 
murder, or any felony punishable by 
“ law with death, shall, on convietion 
“thereof by due course of law, be 
“ adjudged guilty of felony, and suffer 
“ death as a felon, without benefit of 

66 clergy.’ 
Now, in regard to the major pro- 
position of this indictment, I have no 
objection to make. It is perfectly 
correct in reciting the clause of the 
act creating the crime now to be 
tried; and, therefore, in considering 
this proposition, the only thing to be 
attended to is, what is the nature of 
the crime here stated to be punish- 
able? It is the administering of an 
unlawful oath, purporting or intending 
to bind to certain crimes. Now, on 
regarding this clause, your Lordships 
will be satisfied, and it requires no 1l- 
lustration to prove, Ist, That it is not 
sufficient to constitute the crime that 
the person who administers the oath 
has criminal intentions at the time.— 
It is not sufficient, that at the time he 
is engaged in a train of improper or 
criminal conduct. It is not enough, 
that the person who takes the oath 
intends to commit, or is in the course 
of committing criminal practices. All 
this is insufficient. ‘ It is necessary, 
it is the gist and essence of the crime, 
that the oath shall support to bind to 
the commission of a crime. In illus- 
tration of this, I may put the case of 
two persons being actually engaged in 
treason, one of whom administers an 
oath to the other, in presence of a 
multitude of persons, for the very pur- 
pose of deceiving these persons, and 
that it has the effect of inducing these 
persons to commit treason, and that 
all this is attended with the most fa- 
tal consequences ; yet though all these 
miglit be overt acts of treason, and sub- 
ject the parties to conviction—if the 
oath administered does not purport to 
bind the persons taking it to commit 
crimes, however wicked and punish- 
able that oath may be, and whatever 
cone 
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consequences may follow from it, it 
will not infer that particular crime set 
forth in this statute, and declared to 
be punishable with death. The in- 
tention and nature of the crime, there- 
fore, clearly is, that this oath admin- 
istered shall purport or intend to bind 
the party taking it to commit a crime. 
It is unnecessary for me to prove this 
by any illustration, for it must be 
manifest to every person who reads 
the words of the act. 

Having said thus much on the ma- 
jor proposition, we now come to con- 
sider the minor proposition, and to 
see whether the major, being accu- 
rately laid, the minor sets forth facts 
sufficient to infer that crime. Now 
here, as in all other cases, there are 
two subjects of enquiry; Ist, If the 
facts in the minor amount to the 
major; and, 2d, Supposing that they 
do, if they are specified with that 
precision and minuteness which are 
sufficient, according to our own known 
forms, to constitute a relevant indiet- 
ment. 

The minor begins in these terms : 
“Yet true it is and of verity, that 
“you, the said William Edgar and 
“* John Keith, are both and each, or 
“one or other of you, guilty of the 
“ said crimes, or of one or more of 
“them, actors or actor, or art and 
“part: In so far as you, the said 
“ William Edgar and John Keith, 
“ having, at Glasgow, and in the vi- 
“ cinity thereof, in the course of the 
‘“* months of November and December 
* 1816, and of January and February 
“ 1817, wickedly, maliciously, and 
‘* traitorously conspired, and agreed, 
“* with other evil disposed persons, to 
‘break and disturb the public peace, 
“to change, subvert, and overthrow 
** the government, and to excite, move, 
‘and raise insurrection and rebellion, 

‘and especially to hold and attend 
“secret meetings, for the purpose of 
‘obtaining annual parliaments and 
‘* universal suffrage, by unlawful and 
** violent means, did, then and there, 


“ both and each, or one or other of 
** you, wickedly, maliciously, and 
traitorously, administer, or cause to 
* be administered, or did aid or assist 
“at the administering, to a great 
“‘ number of persons, an oath or en- 
“‘ gagement, or an obligation in the 
“ nature of an oath, in the following 
“ terms, or to the following purport.” 
Here the prisoner at the bar is said 
to have committed certain heinous 
crimes. These crimes, it will be ob- 
served, are not laid as a charge a- 
ainst the prisoner ; and indeed it is 
impossible they should, for the pri- 
soner can be charged with notbing in 
the minor, but what makes a part of 
the crime in the major. But it is 
stated distinctly and narrativé, that 
the prisoner at the bar having com- 
mitted the crimes there set forth, 
then administered an oath. But these 
crimes, of course, it will be said, are 
not laid with a view to punishment, 
though perhaps they may be stated zz 
modum probationis of the main crime. 
This, however, will not do. It is im- 
possible, in the minor proposition of 
the indictment, to say that the prisoner 
is guilty of a felony, in order to shew 
that he administered an unlawful oath. 
The charge here is one of administer- 
ing an unlawful oath; and whatever 
practices are set forth zarrativé in the 
minor, they form no part of the pre- 
sent charge. And I trust that, how- 
ever atrocious the crimes here aflirm- 
ed to have been committed by the pri- 
soner may be, I shall shew, that as 
they are in themselves totally irrele- 
vant to infer the crime with which 
the prisoner is charged, so as at the 
same time it is totally incompetent, 
according to the best established prin- 
ciples of our criminal law,. that they 
should be admitted to proof. What 
I have to say on that point I refer for 
future consideration, proceeding in 
the mean time to consider the oath 
which was administered, said, as it is, 
to purport an obligation on the taker 
to commit treason. 
The 
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The oath is in these words :—“ In 
“ awful presence of God, I, A. B. do 
“ voluntarily swear, That I will per- 
“ severe in my endeavouring to form 
‘“¢ a brotherhood of affection amongst 
** Britons of every description, who 
** are considered worthy of confidence ; 
‘“‘ and that [ will persevere in my en- 
‘* deavours to obtain for all the people 
“ in Great Britain and Ireland, not 
“¢ disqualified by crimes or insanity, 
“‘ the elective franchise, at the age of 
‘* twenty-one, with free and equal re- 
presentation, and annual pariia- 
‘ments; and that I will support the 
‘same to the utmost of my power, 
‘¢ either by moral or physical strength, 
‘as the case may require: And | do 
*“‘ further swear, that neither hopes, 
“‘ fears, rewards, or punishments, shall 
“‘ induce me to inform on, or give evi- 
“ dence against, any member or mem- 
“bers, collectively, or individually, 
“for any act or expression done or 
“* niade, in or out, in this or similar 
‘¢ societies, under the punishment of 
* death, to be inflicted on me by any 
“‘ member or members of such socie- 
“ties. So help me, God, and keep 
me stedfast.”” * Which oath or ob- 


‘ ligation did thus purport or intend — 


‘ to bind the persons taking the same 
‘to commit treason, by effecting by 
‘ physical force the subversion of the 
‘ established government, laws, and 
‘ constitution of this kingdom.’ 

Here the prosecutor recites the 
oath, and he then says, that it purports 
a design to obtain the subversion of 


the constitution by physical force; but 


it is not enough that the prosecutor 
says this. If, on considering the oath, 
your Lordships are of opinion that 
the oath so set forth has not that ef- 
fect, then his mere averment that it 
is an oath of a certain purport will 
not make it so, and he is not entitled 
to have the libel sent to a jury to say 
whether it has that purport or not ; 
for that would be taking away the re- 
levancy of the libel from the Court. 


‘Thus, for example, in the crime of 


perjury, it would not be enough to 
recite any oath, and then say the party 
had forsworn himself; but you must 
shew how he has forsworn himself. — 
This being the case, if your Lordships 
are of opinion that this oath does not 
purport what the public prosecutor 
says it does, then this is an irrelevant 
indictment. It is very true, that, be- 
sides the word “ purport,” there is 
another word used here, ** intending.” 
What is the meaning of the word “ in- 
tending”’ I shall afterwards consider, 
and it is of material importance to 
this case; but, in the first place, let 
us see what is the eflect of the word 
** purport.”? The purport is what the 
oath means, as gathered from the 
words there set forth. Now let us 
look at the words of this oath, and 
see if it purports what the prosecutor 
says it does. No man surely will say 
that it has the effects ascribed to it. 
In the first place,—“ I am to perse- 
*‘ vere in my endeavouring to form a 
“ brotherhood of affection amongst 
* Britons of every description who 
“are considered worthy of conf- 
“dence.” Nobody will pretend to 
say that there is a crime here. All 
of us are brothers ; and it is becoming 


. that we should dwell together as such. 


But the oath then goes on to say,— 
‘“¢ That I will persevere in my endea- 
** vours to obtain for all the people of 
* Great Britain and Lreland, not dis- 
** qualified by crimes or insanity, the 
“elective franchise, at the age of 
“‘ twenty-one, with free and equal re- 
presentation, and annual parlia- 
“ments.” JF believe there are few 
persons qualified, either from their 
natural parts or information, to judge 
on subjects of this kind, who are of 
opinion either that annual parliaments 
or universal suffrage would be any ad- 
vantage, or that they would conduce 
to any thing else than the establish- 
ment either of a despotism on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other. But 
while this is stated, it is well known 
to. your Lordships, that itis a ques-— 
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a ¢ tion on which every subject of this 
kingdom may state the opinions which 
he bona fide holds, and having adopted 

é them, he may have recourse to all 

| Jawful means whatever, to have such 
change produced in the government 

) as he dona fide may think proper.— 

indeed, I need not tell your Lordships 

, | that the British Parliament has at 
dillerent times limited the duration 

of parhament and the mode of suf- 

fraye ; and if any individual bona fide 
believes that annual parliaments and 
| universal suflrage would be for his be- 
nefit, there is nothing to prevent him, 
and it is no crime whatever, to 


use his endeavours to obtain this 


thing, and accordingly the people 

every day give in, and parliament re- 

ceives and takes into consideration 

titions for annual parliaments.— 

Now, I perceive in this no crime 

| whatever. It is not said to be en- 

deavoured by this oath to use unlaw- 

| ful means for these purposes. It is 

" stated no doubt narrativé, that the 

oaths were administered by persons 

who were engaged in a treasonable 

conspiracy ; but it is not said that the 

persons to whom the oath was admin- 

istered were so engaged; therefore, 

that being the case, the obligation 

that the person undertakes is to wse 

Ais endeavours to obtain annual par- 

liaments, &c. and that is an obliga- 

, tion perfectly lawful. If your Lord- 

ships consider any thing beyond the 

terms of the oath, then the very ad- 

ministering of the oath of allegiance 

and abjuration might be converted 

into an oath to commit treason ; for 

in that oath the party swears that he 

will do his utmost endeavours to dis- 

close all treasons, &c. and to main- 

tain the succession to the Crown ;— 

but this does not mean that he is to 

do unlawful endeavours to maintain 

that succession. It only purports that 

he is to use natural and lawful endea- 
vours to obtain that ebject. 

The oath then goes on to say, “ that 

“I will support the same to the ut- 
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“ most of my power, either by moral 
“or physical strength, as the case 
“ may require.” Here your Lord- 
ships will observe is an ambiguity in 
the oath, and an ambiguity in such an 
oath is an exainple how hazardous it 
is to admit of constructive treasons as 
flowing from words uttered by persons 
unacquainted with the imperfect in- 
strument of language. But in sup- 
porting all lawful endeavours, by mo- 
ral or physical force, to obtain these 
objects, the party means merely to the 
utmost of his power, that he will use 
all his strength, to procure these law- 
ful objects. Is not that construction 
to be put upon the words, or is it that 
he is to support annual parliaments ? 
Sc. But you cannot support what 1s 
not in existence, therefore it would 
mean that he was to support annual 
parliaments, &c. on these things be- 
ing obtained, and that he was to 
support them only after they were ob- 
tained. But if they are once obtain- 
ed, then it becomes Jawful and is the 
duty of every good man to support 
them. With regard to the terms mo- 
ral and physical strength, we may 
support annual parliaments, being ob- 
tained with perfect propriety ; the in- 
dividuals in question, and all those 
assisting, might also support their en- 
deavours, either morally by soliciting 
friends, &c. or by their physical 
strength, for any individual may be 
dispatched as a messenger, and may 
exhaust -his whole strength in going 
about to solicit members of parliament 
for their support; or at the meetings 
where they are assembled, he may 
employ his whole physical force to 
keep off the rabble, or he may use his 
physical force in twenty diflerent 
ways, which by the act are not un- 
lawful. 
swearing that neither hopes nor fears, 
&c. will induce him to disclose itt.— 
I shall admit at once that this con- 
cealment is improper. But this is 
a misdemeanour with which I have 


no concern whatever, for this would . 


not 


The oath concludes with 
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“not infer the particular crime here 


charged. | 
Read this oath, therefore, from be- 


ginning to end, and say, does it pur- - 


port, by any fair construction, to im- 
pose a treasonable obligation? Read 
the words from beginning to end a 
hundred times over, and still it will 
be impossible to say that it has such a 


purport. {t cannot be explained to - 


mean any thing else than the imposi- 
tion of a lawful obligation, taking the 
oath by itself, and not ia reference to 
what may have been tlie intentions of 
the parties. | 
Having considered the words in 
the oath, I now ought to add, that if 
the oath does not purport treason, 
there is an end of the present indict- 
ment; but after repeating it, the 
‘tages prosecutor immediately adds 
is assertion that it did purport trea- 
son. But I say that averment 1s ut- 
terly unfounded, for the oath does not 
purport treason. It is for you to 
judge between us whether it does or 
does not. And if you are of opinion 
that it does not, then it will not do 
for the prosecutor to aver that it does. 
The indictment then cannot go to a 
jury. The civilians have a gloss, of 
which I cannot recollect the name, 
by which they extract from a text a 
meaning directly the reverse of the 
true meaning. ‘The present is exact- 
ly a gloss of this nature. In the ex- 
planation given too, you see the word 
force substituted for strength in the 
oath. This may seem extremely im- 
material, but it is not so; it is done 
in order to insinuate a meaning to- 
tally different from what the oath 
bears. Force means an armed force 
assembled, but there is no such thing 
as an armed strength ; but it is far- 
ther said, that the oath was to bind 
to the subversion of the government, 
&c. but there is nothing from begin- 
ning to end of the oath about effect- 
ing any thing. It was only to per- 
severe in the endeavours made to ob- 
tain certain objects. These objects 


were annual parliaments, and univer- 
sal suflrage ; but these, if obtained 
lawfully, would not subvert the go- 
vernment. The gloss, therefore, is 
extracting a meaning from the words 
exactly the reverse of what they truly 
bear. The charge is thus utterly ir- 
relevant. 

But I shal) go farther, and request 
you to observe what may not strike 
you at first, but what I am persuaded, 
on a full consideration of the law, will 
immediately occur to your Lordships, 
that even on the supposition that this 
oath did purport what the public pro- 
secutor says it does, still it would not 
purport an obligation to commit trea- 
son. For I say that persons bound 
to effect by physical force a subver- 
sion of the established Government, 
are not necessarily bound to commit 
treason; nay, though this be the pur- 
port of the oath, still it does not 
amount to the crime here charged ; 
for unless it be technically laid that 
the obligation amounts to the crime, 
then the major does not come up to 
the minor; and I state it as a clear 
point of law, that this obligation is 
not necessarily a crime. It is well 
known to your Lordships that there 
are two great treasons. I shall lay 
aside a number of lesser treasons, such 
as debasing the coin, murdering jud- 
ges, and some others. But there are 
two great kinds of treason, com- 
passing the king’s death, and making 
war upon him. These are the two 
kinds of treason admitted in the act 
of Edward. Now, in order to make 
an indictment for treason relevant, it 
is not enough to say that a party 


either intends to effect or has effected 


by force a subversion of the Govern- 
ment, for this is not necessarily com- 
passing the death of the king. In 
order to establish this crime, or to lay 
an indictment relevantly, two things 
are necessary. You must have it 
recited, that there was an imagina- 
tion in the mind of compassing the 
king’s death, and you must have 
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overt acts, which the law considers as 
sufficient to establish this— 

ow it is not laid here that there 
was any compassing or imagining the 
death of the king. I cannot illus- 
trate this point better than by appeal- 
ing to an exireme case, which every 
body who has looked into the books is 
familiar with—lL mean the trial of 
the regicides in the century before 
the 17th. You will recollect in this 
case how the libel was laid. It was 
for compassing and imagining the 
death of the king; and what was the 
overt act? The overt act was cutting 
off his head, and it would not have 
been a relevant charge to have laid 
it as consisting in the king’s death. 
The compassing or imagining was 
the crime, and the cutting off of his 
head, though an overt act necessarily 
inferring that, was not itself the crime: 
That act, however, necessarily infer- 
red the subversion of the established 
laws. 

The other species of treason is le- 
vying war ; but to constitute that, the 
use of physical force is not of itself suf- 
ficient, for the parties engaged, must, 
in the jargon of the law, be arriati 
modo guerrino. They must proceed 
sub specie belli: They must have 
warlike instruments, drums, and trum- 
pets, or there must be such a multi- 
tude assembled, armed some other 
Way, as may compensate for the want 
of the pomp and ceremony of war.— 
Twenty or thirty individuals, doing 
particular things by force, is not a 
levying of war; and though they are 
doing what would constitute treason 
if they were armed, still it will not 
be treason if they are not. On this 
point [ refer you most particularly to 
Hale and Foster. That of conspi- 


ring to levy war, to keep the king un- 


der restraint, &c. is not a similar 
case ; that is a treason introduced by 
the 36th of the king, cap. 7. 

I have already stated the means by 
which it is plain that this is not a 
compassing of the king’s death. It 


is not so laid 5 it does not necessarily 
follow, that the physical force used 
for the purpose of subverting the con- 
stitution is to be applied to the levy- 
ing of war, or conspiring to levy war. 
1 shall put this case to shew that the 
constitution of the kingdom may be 
subverted by force, and yet there will 
be no treason. It is a case quite de- 
cisive of the merits of this question. 
I shall put the case that the House 
of Lords, which of course they will 
never do, pass a bill for abolishing 
the House of Commons, which of 
course would be a subversion of the 
constitution. 1 shall suppose, that 
in the House of Commons it depends 
upon the vote of the Speaker, whe- 
ther the bill pass or not ;—that twen- 
ty or thirty adventurers, not armed 
modo guerrino sub specie belli, but 
with sticks and staves, go and compel 
him to give his vote in favour of the 
bill—L say the constitution of this 
country would be subverted by force, 
and yet it would be impossible, under 
any of the acts of parliament now 
existing, to make this treason. It 
would be no compassing or imagining 
the death of the king; no levying of 
war, no conspiracy to levy war, and 
yet here the constitution would be 
subverted by force. ‘Though, there- 
fore, this oath did import what the 
public prosecutor says it does, but 
which most certainly it does not, still 
it would not be an oath necessarily 
inferring treason. I shall put a case : 
Suppose that the prisoners at-the bar 
were charged with having subverted 
the constitution, would that be trea- 
son? No. It must be qualified in a 
manner totally different from what is 
followed here. 

I have now considered the oath 
“as purporting” to bind. The word 
“ purporting,” as I have endeavoured 
to explain, is what appears from. the 
words of the oath. It is the meaning 
of the oath as it may be taken from 
the words. But then the public pro- 
secutor says that this oath purporteds 
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or tatended ; and the question comes 
to be, Does the use of the word in- 
tended make any difference? IL ap- 
prehend it does not ; for the intention 
of a writing or speech is the same as 
its purport: you will observe, the act 
of Parliament does not say, that if 
the person administering the oath in- 
tends the crime, that crime shall be 
inferred. That is not the meaning 
of the statute ; the words are, * that 
there shall be an oath or engagement 
intending to bind,” &c. It is the 
intention of the oath, not of the per- 
son, which is the crime; and, there- 
fore, though it was perfectly clear 
that the prisoner administered the 
oath, and that it was his*intention at 
the time to bind the party taking it 
to commit treason, yet that is not 
enough, unless the oath bind to that 
effect. Now the oath does not, from 
any construction that can possibly 
arise out of the words, or from any 
interpretation that can fairly be pe 
upon them, mean any thing but what 
is perfectly innocent: but then per- 
haps we shall be told that the public 
prosecutor is to prove, by facts and 
circumstances, that the intendment of 
the oath is different from its purport; 
and that he has some such idea is 
likely, from the circumstance that he 
has drawn his narrative in the minor 
in the way he has done. 

I have various objections and con- 
siderations on this, to which I must 
call your Lordships’ attention. In 
the first place, you will observe, that 
in the last clause he has given up the 
charge of intending, and relies on the 
purport altogether ; and, therefore, 
unless he make his case good on the 
purport, he does nothing. But this is 
not the objection on which I chiefly 
rely. The objection is of a nature 
very different ; and it is this, that it 
is an established principle in the law 
of Scotland, that the minor proposi- 
tion shall be stated distinctly and in 
detail ; that every material circum. 
stance shall there be stated against 
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the prisoner. It would not do, for ex- 
ample, in a libel, under this statute, to 
say that the prisoner at the time ad- 
ministered the oath of allegiance, and 
that that oath was intended to bind the 
party to commit certain crimes.— 
Most unquestionably not. It would 
be necessary to set forth what were 
the facts and circumstances, from 
which it was inferred that the words, 
though perfectly innocent, had a dif- 
ferent intention. Suppose it were a 
trial for sedition, would it be sufficient 
to say that the prisoner repeated the 
first stanza of Chevy Chace, and then 
subsume criminal design without sta- 
ting the particulars from which it 
arose, that these words having that 
natural meaning really bore a differ- 
ent one? If the public prosecutor be 
to prove that, he must set forth the 
facts and circumstances from which 
it is to be established, otherwise the 
indictment is not laid with that mi- 
nuteness which the law requires the 
minor to be. But I shall be perhaps 
told, that on looking into the minor, 
certain facts will be found set forth, 
from which the inference is deduced 
of the criminality of the oath. But, 
in the first place; 1 would say, that, 
supposing the prisoner had committed 
all the things laid to his charge there, 
they would not inferthat he intended to 
administer an unlawful oath. They 
do not create the smallest presumption 
to that effect ; because a man may be 
engaged in treason itself, and yet 
may not have the smallest intention 
of imposing an oath upon another 
binding him to do the same. There 
is no relevancy, therefore, in the aver- 
ment; the very reason why he was en- 
gaged in such an undertaking may be 
the reason why he did not communicate 
itto others; andl have already observ- 


_ ed, that it is notsaid, from beginning to 


end, that the parties taking the oath 
were participant in the plot. No se- 
cret intent, therefore, on the part of 
these individuals, could ever, by any 
possibility, be used to interpret =e 
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the oath either purports or intends.— 
But if these facts so set forth are ir- 
relevant to infer the crime, 1 pray 
your Lordships to attend to this cir- 
cumstance, that then they are utterly 
mcompetent to be proved. For what 
is the fact? It is neither more nor 
Jess than this, that the prisoner had com- 
mitted treason. And the public pro- 
secutor is to prove him guilty of trea- 
son, in order to shew that he admini- 
stered an unlawful oath! Now I say, 
m point of law, that it is utterly in- 
competent to prove an act of treason 
agamst the prisoner, in order to infer 
a crime of a totally different descrip- 
tion. This is a principle of our cri- 
minal law perfectly well established ; 
1 may just mention that it is so laid 
down in a work of authority well 
known to your Lordships, I mean by 
Mr Burnett, (p. 611, canon 18th,) 
who says that one crime cannot be 
proved by evidence as to another ; 
and you will see at once what is the 
reason why it should be so, that it is 
to avoid the risk of being influenced 
by one crime in judging of another. 
It may be a moral ground for judging 
against an individual in one crime 


that he is proved to be guilty of an- 


other. If my servant steal from me 
one day, and I miss other things the 
next day, I have a moral reason for 
charging him with both; but you 
would not allow me, if I charged him 
in a court of law with the second, to 
bring evidence as to the first. This 
would be creating an improper preju- 
dice against the prisoner, and it thus 
is a salutary, fair, and proper rule, 
that you will never allow one crime 
to be proved in order to establish 
another. If, therefore, I am accused 
of administering an unlawful oath, I 
must not be charged with conspitacies 
and treasons; nothing can be more un- 
fair, or more con to the first prin- 
ciples of criminal Jaw than this. 

_ A principle is sometimes stated, 
that every thing is evidence which 
tends to produce belief in the minds 


Trial for Unlawful Oaths. 


of the jury; but this is not the law of 


Scotland, or of any civilized country. 
The law watches what is proper and 
what is improper to be latd before a 
jury, and excludes a variety of cir- 
cumstances which might have a mate- 
rial effect to produce belief. If a 

rson were convicted of treason, what 
influence would it have with any jury, 
the making him guilty of any minor 
crime? Jt is a plan which would have 
the worst and most dangerous tenden- 
cy. 

But there is another reason why 
the facts set forth in the narrative 
should not be allowed to be proved. 
The prisoner is charged with a trea~ 
sonable conspiracy, but it is not set 
forth who the persons were who were 
engaged with him, it is not even set 
forth that he was engaged with per- 
sons to the prosecutor unknown.— 
Now, I may state it as perfectly clear, 
that where a man is guilty of consp- 
racy, it is necessary that the public 
prosecutor libel the other parties dis- 
tinctly, or set forth fairly that they 
are persons unknown. And yet here 
is an attempt made to prove the pri- 
soner guilty of conspiracy, without the 
common reasonable information being 
afforded on this point. But if this re- 
mark is applicable to the crime of con- 
spiracy, how much more applicable isit 
to the crime of treason? He isaccused 
of treason in the minor, and the Lord 
Advocate thinks he can prove the 
major; while it is well known that 
fo man can be put upon his trial for 
treason till a bill is found against 
him by a grand jury. In the next 
place, supposing a bill to be found 

inst him when broaght to trial, a 
thousand different forms must be ob- 
served which are not necessary in 
others. For example, the prisoner is 
entitled to challenge a certain number 
of his jury peremptorily without cause 
shewn. ere is a variety, of other 
privileges which it is unnecessary to 
recite, before a person can be tried 
for the crime of treason ; not . of 
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these has the prisoner here ; and are 
you to try this individual for the 
crime of treason according to the 
Scotch rules, while it is well Known 
dhat it cannot be tried except accord- 
ing to the practice of England ? 
This circumstance alone is sufli- 
cient to shew, that what is here set 
forth against the prisoner cannot be 
relevant, It is no answer to say, It 
is true, we are going to try for treason, 


hut we are not going to punish. If 


the jury find the prisoner guilty of 
administering an unlawful oath, 1 
grant he is not punishable with the 
pains of treason ; yet his character is 
blasted; he stands confessed before 
his country as a-traitor; he is proved 
by the verdict of a jury to have been 
a traitor; and that is an injury which 
he is not bound to sustam. 

I observe also this, that if he were 
acquitted here of this crime, he would 
still be liable to a second trial. (Zhe 
Lord Advocate spoke across the table.) 
The Lord Advocate says that he can- 
not, and [ know to what he alludes ; 
but I will satisfy your Lordships that 
he is erroneous. By a particular 
clause in this statute the prisoner can- 
not be tried a second time for admini- 
stering an unlawful oath, as treason. 
If acquitted of that crime here, it 
cannot be laid again as an overt act 
of the crime of treason ; and to this 
effect he has the benefit of his present 
trial. But it is here laid, that he 
was engaged in a variety of treason- 
able practices ; from which it is in- 
ferred, that the oath is unlawful ; but 
if these be stated to a jury, and he be 
acquitted, the verdict will not prevent 
the Lord Advocate the next day from 
laying an indictment for treason.— 
There is nothing in the act to prevent 
this. The clause is, that he shall not 
be tried again for the same fact: 
pe a would be the result here? 

t would be a public precognition 
taken by the Lord Advocate, in or- 
der to enable him in another trial to 


convict the party of bightregson; and 


there might be twenty trials for oaths’ 
all with the very view of obtaining 
evidence of accession to treason, in 
order that a conviction may take 
place in the twenty-first trial on such 
a charge. I put it to your Lordships, 
if oppression of this kind could be en- 
dured. Ihave shewn express autho- 
rity for saying, that one crime can- 
not be used as a means of convicting 
for another, Now, nothing is here 
set forth in order to prove the extent 
of this oath, except facts which infer 
these heinous crimes, and which there- 
fore cannot be admitted to proof.— 
What conclusion are we to draw 
from this? That the whole narrative 
of this minor must be plucked out 
from the libel, as containing nothing 
but what is irrelevant and incompe- 
tent. Nothing then would be left 
but the oath. I should then read the 
words of the oath, and trust, that if 
you are convinced that the words did 
not purport the crime of treason, the 
intention would be nothing; the 
whole question would be, Whether 
the words of the oath themselves have 
or have not the effect of imposing an 
unlawful obligation? 
If then the narrative of this indict- 
ment be struck out, I ask, is there a 
specific minor left ? What is a speci- 
fic minor? It is one which sets forth 
a full and accurate detail of all mate- 
rial circumstances attending the case ; 
and the only material circumstance 
in this minor is, to extract and elicit 
out of innocent words a different 
meaning from their obvious one : but 
if you strike out the narrative, there 
is no one fact set forth from whieh it 
is possible to draw this inference, and 
consequently the minor is altogether 
imperfect. 
had formerly occasion to refer to 


the practice in trials for perjury; it 


appears to me that there is a great 
analogy between that case and this : 
perjury consists in taking an oath 


which purports falsehood; this, in ad-— 


ministering one which imports an un- 


lawful 


| 


lawful obligation; in both there is 
the use of a common and ordinary 
solemnity, with the criminal intention 
in the one case to deceive, and in the 
other case to produce acrime. The 
crimes thus are very analogous,— 
When a new case therefore comes for- 
ward, it is most desirable to refer to 
all analogous cases, in order to ga- 
ther what is the rule. Let us only 
consider then what you do when you 
pe a “ne on a libel for perjury. 
(The Learned Counsel here referred 
to Mr Hume, to shew the necessity 
of a strict specification in a libel for 
perjury ; and stated that it was for a 
defect in this respect that the libel 
in the case of Lawson, for perjury, in 
taking the oath of trust and posses- 
sion as freeholder, was cast. 
Hume, vol. 2. p. 129.) It thus ap- 
pears that the public prosecutor is 
bound to give a minute and specific 
detail of the circumstances, from 
which he avers, that what was said is 
contrary tothe truth. If that be the 
case in a trial for perjury,—in this an- 
alogous crime is itnot necessary, if you 


libel words, which by themselves have | 


a certain meaning, that you set forth 
all the facts relevant to be proved, by 
which you are to shew that a proposi- 
tion, harmless in itself, was not only 
used with a guilty intent, but was so 
understood by the parties? 2 

I told your Lordships, in the intro- 
duction, perhaps at too great length, 
that it was in some measure affected 
by the statute of Mary. This is a 
part of our code; and [ pray your 
Lordships to recollect the preamble of 
that act: * Forasmuch as the state 
‘* of the realm seemeth more sure by 
“the love and favour of the subject 
“than by dread and fear of laws; 
as laws without extreme pu- 
** nishments are more often kept than 
** laws of greater punishments; and as 
“* laws are bad, where not only the 
“ignorant and .unlearned, but the 
Jearned people, are often trapt and 
“ensnared for words only, without 
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“either fact or deed done,” &c.— 
Here is a law setting forth the ex- 
treme danger arising from laws inflict- 
ing the pains of treason on grounds 
not sufficiently special ; and accord- 
ingly the whole of those constructive 
treasons formerly known were swept 
away by that act. The present is a 
statute introducing a constructive fe- 
lony. I do not read the preamble of 
the other act in order to throw blame 
on that statute, but to shew the ex- 
treme difficulties and hazards attend- 
ing every law of this description, as 
the legislature here so clearly points 
out. But the statute being introduced, 
the only question is, what is construc- 
tive felony under it? I know not what 
may be the practice on the other side 
the Tweed, for I do not know the de- 
tails of criminal procedure there, but 
1 know well that in Scotland we are 
accustomed to require minute correct- 
ness in our forms; and whatever de- 
fects there may be in our law, there are 
some excellencies, and this is not one 
of the least of them ; and I can only 
say, that our best-established forms 
would be completely invaded if you 
allow the minor proposition of this 
indictment to go as it is to a jury. If 
the minor of this indictment is not to 


be struck out, there is no specification — 


requisite in any case. But without 
such a specification, then, at other 
times, and under other judges, conse- 
ae the most alarming may arise ; 
or conviction may in any case be ob- 
tained, the prisoner not being put 
upon his guard as tothe nature of the 
crime to be brought out against him. 
The author to whom I have already 
had frequent occasion to allude, says, 
that this rule, that the minor must 
relate the facts specially, was attend- 
ed to anxiously, even in the worst 
times. We well know what are the 


times to which the learned author al- 


ludes, and indeed they are pointed out 
by the decisions, viz. the cases be- 
tween 1617 and 1683—a time when 


it is well known to your: Lordships, 


that 
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that our books of adjournal are stain- 
ed with the most atrocious murders 
under cover of law, and when judges 
the most unprincipled sat upon that 


bench. But even when the Court 
was so constituted, this rule, that the 
minor proposition shall specially set 
forth every material circumstance, 
was carefully followed, and if it was 
not departed from then, well I know 
that it will be specially protected in 
these enlightened times, when your 
Lordships occupy that station. It is, 
therefore, with the utmost confidence 
that I state this the conviction of my 
own mind, that the present is not a 
relevant indictment, and that it is one 
which, if sent to be tried by a jury, 
will be found to be fraught with the 
utmost danger. 


Account of the Spots on the Sun du- 
ring the Year 1816. By W.M. 
MoseEty, Esq. 


HE following observations were 

made in consequence of a report 
very generally circulated during the 
summer of 1816, that the solar spots 
were, at that time, more numerous 
than usual, and of extraordinary size. 
Many persons connecting this circum- 
stance with the state of the atimos- 
phere, conceived that the wet and 
cold season, which proved so injurious 
to the harvest, was in a great mea- 
sure caused by the interruption of the 
sun’s rays by these opaque parts, 
which were supposed to occupy an 
extensive portion of its disk. Such 
an opinion is at first sight sufficiently 
plausible to attract the attention of 
those unaccustomed to observe the 
appearances presented by the solar 
macule; and some statements which 
were made in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of London for the 1801, 
have long since tended to give this 


from an amusing 


- 


opinion universal publicity. Not, in- 
deed, from any important facts which 
were then newly disclosed, nor from 
reasoning founded upon them; but 
conclusion which 
was drawn :—* that the price of wheat 
in Windsor market was in some de- 
gree connected with the spots in the 
sun.” The humour of this result 
spread abroad by the newspapers, pre- 
cluded all reasoning; and although 
the truly profound astronomer speedi- 
ly retracted his theory, it was too late 
to recall the whimsical antithesis 
which had already caused the wise 
and the ignorant alike to smile. 

In regard to the spots which ap- 
pearea on the sun during the last year 
(1816) it may be remarked, that two 
which passed over the disk in Sep- 
tember were the largest which occur- 
red. They were each surrounded by 
an umbra, and preserved nearly the 
same relative position, with respect to 
each other, during their progress over 
the disk ; their course being parallel 
with and near to the sun’s equator. 
The larger of the two occupied 
about 1-25th part of the sun’s diame- 
ter. 

As these maculae were very dis- 
tinctly marked with an opaque centre, 
encompassed by an umbra and of con- 


siderable magnitude, they afforded a 


good opportunity of comparing their 
appearance with the about 
forty years since advanced by Dr 
Wilson the astronomer of Glasgow. 
He conceived these maculz to censist 
of vast cavities in the substance of the 
sun; that the dark nucleus in the 
middle was the bottom or deep part 
of the cavity ; and that the nebulous 
circle or umbra was produced by light 
faintly reflected: from the sloping sides 
for some depth below the orifice. In 
support of this theory the Doctor ob- 
served, that when a spot accompanied 
by an umbra entered the limb of the 
sun, the dark nucleus always appear- 
ed close to that side of the umbra 
which was nearest the eun’s centre’; 
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but as the spot advanced towards the 
midd!e of the disk, the breadth of the 
umbra gradually enlarged, till the 
nucleus seemed uniformly surrounded 
by it. Having passed the centre, the 
breadth of the umbra began to con- 
tract, on that side next the middle of 
the sun, till it reached the opposite 
limb, in which situation the nucleus 
seemed to touch the edge of the um- 
bra as before, presenting through its 
course, in a rever-ed order, the same 
gradation exhibited while advancing 
towards the centre. 

The appearances, however, which 
attended the spots in September last, 
did not correspond with the phzeno- 
mena observed by Dr Wilson, The 
writer of this, bearing in mind the 
above theory, could not discover that 
the nucleus ever touched the edge of 
the umbra; nor did the nebulous cir- 
cle contract, as the spots receded 
from the one limb, or approached the 
other in their passage, further than 
might be attributed to the oblique po- 
sition of objects placed on the surface. 
The cloudy weather prevented any 
observation being taken till the spots 
had arrived at a quarter of the sun’s 
diameter, at which time the nucleus 
of each was uniformly surrounded by 
its umbra. On the 16th, however, 
an opportunity occurred for examin- 
ing them when very near the western 
limb. Unfortunately, on the 17th the 
sky was overcast, otherwise the lead- 
ing spot would have been seen passing 
the limb, when in all probability an 
indenture or notch would have been 
perceived. Qn the same day, too, 
the oblique position of the spots would 
have rendered it more easy to discover 
any alteration in the breadth of the 
umbra, beyond what the rectilineal 
view might have occasioned. Pre- 
vious to the 16th, however, no change 
was visible, except only that in ap- 
proaching the limb the spots seemed 
to become closer together than when 
near the centre. Further observa- 
tions, therefore, appear necessary in 


order to establish Dr Wilson’s theory ; 
which, indeed, were the phenomena 
he describes uniform and constant, 
would be extremely rational and pro- 
bable. 

These spots did not reappear with 
the next revolution of the sun, as 
might have been expected, at the end 
of the month; nor did the disk of the 
sun present any thing remarkable till 
the middle of October; when, on the 
16th, two small spots moving in a 
line were faintly seen near the centre. 
On the i7th, 18th, and 20th, they 
appeared full to view; and having 
traversed the disk almost in a line, 
the foremost passed the western limb 


on the 2Ist, at an angle of about ~ 


forty-three degrees south of the equa- 
tor. In general, the course of the ma- 
cule is, with a little variation, parallel 
to the sun’s equator ; but the direction 
in which these proceeded was very 
singular and curious. If mechanical 
causes are sought to account for this 
peculiar motion, it must be concluded 
that the spots were impelled by two 
forces acting at right angles to each 
other. The revolution of the sun 
would give one power, in the direction 
of the equator; but what force could 
be exerted in a line with the polar 
axis appears inexplicable. 

On November Ist, two Hye were 
seen, the one a little south of the sun’s 
equator, and not far from the line of 
its axis; and another somewhat larger 
in size, north of the equator, and 
rather nearer to the line of the poles. 
On the following day (Nov. 2d) the 
southern spot had advanced, but in an 
oblique direction; and that to the 
north had passed over a space more 
than equal to one-fourth of the dia- 
meter of the disk, and was stationed 
about halfway between the centre and 
western limb. The nature of the sun 
is so totally unknown, that it is jm- 
possible to assign any philosophical 
reason for this accelerated motion ; 
but it is obvious from this example, as 
well as from the circumstances * 
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ticed in October as above related, 
that the spots are floating substances, 
not adhering to the surface of the sun; 
otherwise they would not deviate far 
from the line pursued by the revolu- 
tion of its axis. This indeed has long 
been ascertained to be the case; for 
though the general course in which 
the spots move, usually corresponds 
with the line of the sun’s equator, 
they have sometimes been seen to pass 
in various directions within the equa- 
torial region. Speaking of these ma- 
cule, Adams says, “ the paths they 
describe in their course over the disk 
are extremely different, sometimes be- 
ing in straight lines, sometimes in 
curves; at one time descending from 
the northern to the southern part of 
the disk, at other times ascending 
from the southern to the northern 
part.” It must be observed, how- 
ever, that these irregularities are of 
rare occurrence—that the spots ve 
seldom pass what may be called the 
tropics of the sun, and that they have 
never been seen near the poles. 

Few, if any, of the spots which 
appeared during the last year, are 
to be considered of large size; nor 
were there many surrounded with 
an umbra, which is usually the case 
with those of large dimensions.— 
The two above described, which 
were seen in September, though 
larger than any others, were by no 
means to be esteemed as occupying 
any material portion of the disk ; and 
although numerous small spots, some- 
times scattered without order, and 
sometimes collected in clusters, were 
almost always visible; yet the quan- 
tity of light intercepted by them must 
have been perfectly insignificant com- 
pared with the whole area. The spots 
also remained in general but a short 
time, scarcely ever could they be 
traced through two successive revolu- 
tions ; and indeed none have ever been 
known to coritinue long. As an in- 
stance of the rapidity with which 
they sometimes change, a circum- 


— 


stance observed in October last will 
fully exemplify. On the Sth of that 
month, there were fourteen spots of 
various sizes upon the sun’s disk 5 
most of them faint and small; the 
whole placed to the north of the equa- 
tor: but on the 11th, the black spots 
were all entirely vanished, and three 
others were seen on the south of the 
equator. The intermediate days pro- 
ved so cloudy, that no observation was 
made, whether this change had been 
produced suddenly or gradually. 

With the exception of these ap- 
pearanees, nothing of the least ims 
portance occurred to the writer’s no- 
tice during the last six months of the 
year 1816, with respect to the solar 
macula. The disk of the sun is 
scarcely ever free from spots, but 
they are generally small and of short 
continuance, of course they present 
nothing worthy of particular observa- 
tion. 

It may be concluded, therefore, 
from the foregoing statement, that the 
spots on the sun could have had no 
effect in producing the inclement sum- 
mer and autumn of 1816, for these 
reasons: first, because no spots ap- 
peared upon the disk of sufficient 
magnitude to intercept any material 
portion of light ; and consequently the 
atmosphere could not have been influ- 
enced by such a circumstance. Se- 
condly, that although numerous spots 
may have existed, their duration was 
always too short to produce any per- 
manent or great eflect ; and therefore 
it is unreasonable to suppose the at- 
mosphere could have been affected by 
such transitory appearances, Third- 
ly, it must be remembered that if any 
extraordinary influence can be con- 
ceived to result from the solar maculz, 
it would not be confined to one quar- 
ter of the world rather than another ; 
since the diurnal rotation of the earth 
would, in succession, expose all cli- 
mates and countries to the same pri- 
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On the Probability of reaching the 
North Pole, during the Winter, by 

way of SPITZBERGEN—In answer 
to Queries transmitted to ARCH- 
ANGEL, by Colonel BEAUFOY. 


OW many settlements 
H have the on 
the island of Spitzbergen, and which 
is the most northerly ? , 

Answer. There are neither settle- 
ments nor fixed inhabitants in Spitz- 
bergen, except those fishermen who 
go there in quest of fish, and like- 
wise of those animals from Megen, 
Archangel, Onega, Rala, and other 
places bordering the White Sea, in 
vessels from 60 to 160 tons. They 
sail from the above-mentioned places, 
those for the summer fishery in the 
beginning of June, and those for the 
winter in June and July. They ar- 
rive on the west side of Spitzbergen, 
and commonly return home, the for- 
mer same year in September, and the 
Jatter the next year in August and 
September. They winter in the gulphs 
of Devil bay, Clock bay, Ring bay, 
Crus bay, German island, Magdalene 
bay, and to the northward in Liefde 
bay and others. The furthest north 
our fishermen ever have sailed to is 
Liefde bay, and from thence in small 
boats as far as Nordoster island. 

2. Q. At what time of the year 
does the winter commence ? 

A. The winter generally sets in 
about the latter end of September and 
beginning of October. __ 

3. Q. Is it ushered in by storms 3 
and is any one wind particularly pro- 
ductive of them ? 

A. The winter sometimes sets in 
with winds from the N., N.N.W., 
and N.W.; and sometimes commen- 
ces with calm weather, hard frosts 
accompanied with snow. 

4. Q. Is the weather, generally 
speaking, calm in winter; or are the 
winds high ? 

A. The winds are very high and 


frequent ; so that two-thirds of the 
winter may be said to be boisterous. 

5. Q. What quantity of snow do 
you suppose falls annually ; that is, 
to what depth on the ground ? 

A. On even places the snow is 
from three to five feet deep; but the 
winds drive it from place to place, so 
as sometimes to render all passage 
impracticable ; and on the coasts be- 
tween the hills there are mountains 
of ice, occasioned by the pressure of 
the waters and drift of snow. 

6. Q. Are the storms of snow fre- 
quent, and of long duration ? 

A. The storms of snow are very 
frequent, continuing for two, three, 
and four days, and sometimes for as 
many weeks; but the latter do not 
occur above once or twice in a year. 

7. Q. Is the cold much more se- 
vere at Spitzbergen than at Archan- 
gel? Has the degree ever been as- 
certained by the thermometer? If 
it has, what was it ? 

A, From the fishermen’s remarks, 
the cold is more severe at Spitzber- 
gen than at Archangel ; but the de- 
gree is not known, as the people who 
go there have no thermometers. 

8. Q. Is the cold ever so intense 
as to render going abroad danger- 
ous ? 

A. The cold is never so severe as 
to hinder the fishermen, they being 
accustomed to it, from exposing them- 
selves ; but sometimes the winds and 
drifts of snow confine them to their 
huts. 

9. Q. Admitting it to be so, by 
what exercise do the Russians keep 
off the scurvy ?. 

A. When the last-mentioned wea- 
ther is an obstacle to their leaving 
their huts, they keep off the scurvy 
by the exercise of throwing the snow 
from off and around their huts, which 
from stormy weather are often buried; 
and in order to get out, they are then 
obliged to make a passage through 
the roof, They likewise oppose the 
distemper by making use of a aw 
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cular sallad, or herb, which grows 
there on stones, and with which they 
generally provide themselves in due 
time against winter ; but sometimes, 
trom necessity, they are obliged to 
dig through the snow for it. Some 
of it they eat without any prepara- 
tion; and a part they scald with wa- 
ter, and drink the liquid. ‘They alse 
carry with them, for the same pur- 
pose, as a preventive, a raspberry, 
called in Russia moroshka, which 
they preserve by baking with rye 
flour, which they eat; and when 
pressed, drink the juice. ‘They also 
take fir tops with them, which they 
boil; and the water they drink as an 
antidote against the scurvy. 

10. Q. In what manner are the 
huts constructed ? 

A. The huts the people use they 
always take with them in their ves- 
sels, and ontheir arrival there put 
them together. ‘They are constructed 
of thin boards, and in the same man- 
ner as the peasants’ houses here.— 
They likewise generally take bricks 
with them for building their stoves ; 
but when they fall short, clay found 
there is made use of in their stead. 
Their largest hut, which is erected 
in the neighbourhoed of their vessels, 
boats, &c. is from YO to 25 feet 
square, and serves as a station and 
magazine ; but those huts the men 
erect who go in quest of skins are 
only from seven to eight feet square, 
and in autumn are carried along the 
shores in boats, and put up at distan- 
ces from each other of 10 to 50 Rus- 
sian versts. ‘They take the necessary 
provisions with them for the whole 
winter to serve two or three men, as 
many generally occupy each hut. 

11. Q. What fnel: have they, and 
in what manner are their huts heated ? 

A. The fuel commonly used for 
heating their huts is wood, which 
they likewise bring with them in their 
vessels, and Jand at the station hut. 
Jo autumn the necessary quantity for 
May 1817. 
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heating the aforesaid small huts is 
conveyed in boats, or on small hand 
sledges, to the destined places. They 
often meet with wood there too, 
thrown by the sea on the shores. 

12. Q. On what kinds of provi- 
sions do the Russians subsist during 
the winter ? 

A. The provisions they subsist on 
during the winter consist in rye flour, 
(of which they make bread), salt 
beef, salt cod, and salted holybut, 
butter, oat and barley meal, curdled- 
milk, pease, honey, linseed oil; all 
which they bring to Spitzbergen with 
them, and divide the same proportion- 
ally by weight to each man. Their 
employers allow them provisions for 
one year and a half; besides which 
the fishermen kill wild lion deer in 
wi:.ter, and birds in summer, which 
are experienced to be excellent food, 
and very healthy. 

13. Q. Do they chiefly use spirit- 
ous or malt liquors ? 

A. ‘they chiefly drink a liquor 
called nwas, made from rye flour and 
water. Malt and spiritous liquors 
are entirely excluded and forbidden 
by their employers, to prevent drunk- 
enness, as the Russians, when they 
had it, drank so immoderately, that 
work was often neglected entirely. 

14. Q. When in the open air, how 
do they defend themselves ? 

A. They defend themselves from 
the rigour of the-weather by a cover- 
ing made of skin, above which they 
wear another made of the skin of 
rein-deer, called kushy, and wear 
boots of the same. 

15. Q. Do they not use masks, 
and omit the practice of shaving ? 

A, They use no masks, nor do 
they shave; but they wear a large 
warm cap, called truechy, which co- 
vers the whole head and neck, and 
most part of the face. They also 
wear gloves of sheep-skin. 

16. Q. Do the inhabitants cross 
the country during the winter ? 

| A. There 
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A. There are no inhabitants, as 
said before ; but the fishermen, whe 
are there for a time, do go over from 
on. island to the other of small dis- 
tances. 

17: Q. How do they travel, at 
what rate, and ‘how carry the neces- 
sary stock of provisions for their sub- 
sistence during the journey ? 

A. They travel on foot; that is, 
on snow skates, and draw their food 
after them in small hand sledges ; 
but those who bring dogs with them 
make use of the same. When travel- 
ling, snow is their drink. Horses or 
rein-deer would be of no use to them 
for the conveyance of their provisions, 
nor have they any. 

18. Q. By what means do they 
procure water; and is it by melting 
snow, or do they find springs ? 

A. They use spring water when it 
is to be had, often take it from lakes, 
and from necessity sometimes dissolve 
snow; but it seldom happens that 
they are in want of fresh water, be- 
cause they commonly pitch on those 
places where it is to be met with. 

19. Q. Is not the ice so firmly 
consolidated as to render all passage 
across it from one island to the other 
perfectly safe during winter ? 

A. The ice at Spitzbergen is well 
consolidated ; and in some places the 
flakes ran to a great height, one on 
another, which makes even the pass- 
age on foot very difficult: other pla- 
ces are quite smooth, except those 


gulfs which ran in the land to about | 


20 versts, where the ice is continually 
floating and drifting; but travelling 
with horses or rein-deer is quite im- 
possible. 

90. Q. Is not the ice ‘indies 
smooth by the interstices being filled 
up with Snow ? 

A. As before said, the ice is made 
smooth by the snow w filling up the in- 
equalities, 

21. Q. Does any danger | arise ei- 
ther in crossing the land or the ice, 


from the drifting of the snow ? 
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A. They do not ourney in winter, 
as before Aohend except to islands 
at trifling distances; and a traveller 
is in much danger if surprised by 2 
sudden gale of wind, accompanied by 
drifts of snow ; he is obliged to lie 
down) covering Himself with his 
and remain so secured till the hurri- 
cane is over; but when it continues 
for any length of time, the poor 
wretch often perishes. 

22. Q. What degree of light is 
there in winter ? 

A. The fishermen do not know 
what the degree of light may be in 
winter—indeed, they are ignorant of 
the meaning of the term: however, 
they say, from the latter end of Octo- 
ber to the 12th of January, the sun 


does not appear above the horizon, | 


which causes a continual darkness, 


and obliges them always to keep a — 


light in their huts by burning train 
oil in lamps; but as soon as the sun 
makes its appearance, the days in- 
crease very rapidly. 

23. Q. What difference does the 
absence of the moon occasion ?—~Are 
the stars in general brilliant ?—Can 
you see to read when the moon is un- 
der the horizon? — 

A. From the appearance of the 
moon in her second quarter, to’her 
decline in the last, the nights are 
very luminous, and the stars extraor- 


dinary light, both day and night. In 


the gloom of winter the people keep 
time from the position of certain stars. 
When the moon is below the horizon 
it is impossible to read. 

"4. Q. Is the Aurora Borealis very 
brilliant ; and in what part of the ho- 
rizon 1s it seen ? 

A. In the dark time of winter the 

Aurora Borealis is commonly seen 
most strong in the N., and appears 
very red and fiery. 
25. Q. Does it appear possible to 
cross the ice in winter to the North 
Pole? If it does not, what are the 
obstacles? 

A. The likelihood of a passage to 


the 
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sibility. 


On the Probability of reaching the. North Pole. 
. the North Pole does not seem proba- 


ble to the fishermen, as they have not 
had an opportunity to attempt it; 
and, from their observations, think 
all passage impossible, as the moun- 
tains of ice appear monstrously large 
and lofty. Some of the ice is con- 
tinually drifting about; so that in 
many places water is discerned.— 
Those who have been on the most 
elevated parts of Nordester Island 
declare, that, as far as it is visible, 
open water is only seen ; but to what 
distance it may continue so, it is im- 
possible for them to ascertain, as an 
attempt for the discovery has never 
been made ; but seemingly it is prac- 
ticable to bring the fuel and provi- 
sions in vessels to the Nordaster Isl- 
and. 5. 

26. Q. If the passage should be 


deemed practicable, in what manner 


should it be attempted? and what . 


means of conveying fuel and provi- 
sions appear to be the best ? 

A. As the fishermen think all pass- 
age impracticable, it is not in their 
power to give any answer to this de- 
anand. 

27. Q. Might not three different 
huts, constructed like those in which 
the people of Spitzbergen live, toge- 
ther with a sufficient quantity of pro- 
visions. in each for half a dozen of 
people, be conveyed in sledges, and 
be left at the different distances of 
200, of 400, of 600 miles, N. of 
Spitzbergen, as places of deposit for 
the assistance of those who shall un- 
dertake the journey? 

A. Such hats might be-built, and 
placed on shore, as said in the tenth 
article, at a convenient distance from 
their vessels; but, as for conveying 
them ready built to the distances pro- 
posed, appears to the people an impos- 
_ 28. Q. What number of persons 
and rein-deer, or of dogs, would be 
requisite for conveying the huts ? 

_ A. From the mountains of ice, and 
great falls of snow, neither dogs nor 
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rein-deer would be able to draw loads ; 
for the fishermen themselves, to be as 
light as possible, go on snow skaits. 

29. Q. At what price per man, for 
each day’s journey, would the people 
of Spitzbergen, if they think the ad- 
venture practicable, be likely to un- 
dertake the conduct of the sledges ? 

A. As in the last reply, the fsher- 
men show it is not convenient there 
to draw with dogs or rein-deer, there- 
fore no price can be said. 
$0. Q. Are there any persons in 
Archangel who have formerly resided 
in Spitzbergen who would engage in 
the business ? and are there any who 
would be willing, in company with 
two Englishmen, to attempt on this 
plan a passage to the North Pole ? 

‘A. As there are not, nor ever 
were, any natives of Spitzbergen, none 
therefore can be resident in Archan- 
gel: however, many men may be met 
with here who have wintered there ; 
but as they have never made an at- 
tempt to go to the Pole, they cannot 
undertake the conduct of the business. 
Notwithstanding, if an Englishman 
should determine on the endeavour, 
some people might be met with who 
would, perhaps, with an English ship’s 
company, engage themselves. 

31. Q. In the spring, have flights 
of birds ever been observed to direct 
their course N. of Spitzbergen ? 

A. It has been always experienced 
by those who have been at the most 
northerly parts of Spitzbergen, that 
in the spring 2 great number of wild 
geese, ducks, and other birds, take 
their flight farther north. 

$2. Q, What animals and birds 
have they during the summer, and 
what species winter on the island ? 
| A. In Spitzbergen they have wild 
rein-deer, white and blue foxes, and 
white bears, which remain continually 
on the island; but geese, ducks, &c. 
are only there in summer. 

33. Q. Those which quit Spitzber- 
gen on the approach of winter, in 
what month do they generally emi- 

grate, 
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grate, and to what point of the com- 
pass ? 

A. All the before-mentioned birds, 
on the approach of winter, that 1s, in 
the latter end of September, fly to 


the southward, and return again in 


the latter end of April. 


N.B. The 3lst and 33d answers do not 
apparently agree. 


Account of the Establishment for 
cation formed by M. DE FELLEN- 
BERG, at HorwyYL, im SwitZER- 
LAND. 


(Concluded from page 256.) 
Institute for the Poor. 


N forming an establishment for in- 

structing and moralizing the poor, 
the first object was to procure pupils. 
They were first sought for among the 
poorest and most honest families in 
the neighbourhood; but these persons 
entertaining the suspicion usual to 
ignorance with regard to the motives 
and tendency of this offer, and not 
being willing to give up their children 
as the subject of an experiment, it 
became necessary to select pupils 
without any kind of selection. 

A child of eight years, the son of a 
peasant of Lucerne, reduced toextreme 
poverty ;—a young native of Lobeux, 
arrested in Alsace with his parents 
as a vagabond, and sent to Hofwyl, 
by a friend who knew the beneficent 
intentions of M. de Fellenberg;—last- 
ly, a child in the canton of Berne, 
which had been abandoned by its pa- 
rents: these were the first admitted. 
The pupils were as much as_ possible 
received only one by one, from the 
same motive which made that mea- 
sure be adopted in the Institute for 
the Rich. When a child arrived in 
the school, the physician of the es- 
tablishment carefully examined him, 
observed daily the effect produced by 
the regimen, and the mode of life to 
which he was subjected. | 


But who is the immediate instru- 
ment employed by M. Fellenberg for 
so new a kind of education ? who is 
the man whom he found capable of 
executing what he conceived ? In the 
number of the schoolmasters who were 


united at Hofwyl in 1809, to be 


trained in the normal school for the 
respectable functions of village in- 
structors, Thomas Vehrli made him- 
self be remarked by his intelligence 
and various good qualities. He seized 
strongly the idea of the Institute for 
the Poor, and asked M. de Fellen- 
berg to employ in it his son, a young 
man of nineteen, endowed with the 
same virtues and talents as his father, 
and susceptible of that enthusiasm for 
virtue, without which there can be no 
entire self-devotion. 

A trial of some months, during 
which M. de Fellenberg admitted 
Vehrli to his table, and prepared him 
for his employment by positive in- 
structions and frequent conversation, 
shewed all his purity, his uprightness, 
his zeal. He became penctrated 
with the holiness and greatness of the 
work of charity which he was about 
to undertake. He felt what happy 


effects must result to his country from. 


a mode of education, which might 
train the poor of the country to a 
happy life, and banish from the vil- 
lages, idleness, vice, and misery.— 
A number of children having been 
therefore collected, the school was es- 
tablished on the following plaa:— 
The children lodge with their mas- 
ter in two great halls, of which one 
serves for sleeping, and the other for 
instruction. ‘The sleeping room has 
no fire, but it receives a little warmth 
from the neighbouring hall. On camp 
beds are placed straw mattresses with 
coarse coverings, which are doubled 
in winter. The children are dressed 
in a coarse cotton stuff in summer, 
and woollen cloth in winter. They 
go in the summer with their feet na- 
ked, unless in cases when their labour 


in the fields requires shoes to be worn. 
The 
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-gay, active, laborious. 


M. Fellenberg’s Establishment for Education. . 


The head is always naked. Most of 
them can mend their own clothes. 

They rise at five in summer, and 
six in winter. The breakfast con- 
sists of soup, milk, roots, or bread. 
They eat the same ‘things at dinner 
and supper, with the addition of po- 
tatoes. They have flesh to their 
They labour, on an 
average, ten hours in summer, and 
nine in winter. During the greater 
part of the year, sedentary instruction 
lasts two hours, and in the depth of 
winter it continues four. Some time 
after supper is allowed for play.— 
They go to bed between eight and 
nine. 

The objects of their instruction are 
reading, writing, drawing, music, some 
elements of grammar and geometry, 
some explanations of daily phenome- 
na, and of the productions of nature. 
‘They learn whatever may be useful 
to them respecting the history and 
geography of their country. Lastly, 
they are occupied with some exercises 
of understanding, and with a religious 
and moral instruction. 

‘Those who have observed the ra- 
pid progress made by Vehrli’s pupils, 
have enquired how it could take place 
with so little time devoted to instruc- 
tion? He answered, “ 1 instruct my 
children every hour of the day. With- 
out materially interrupting labour, I 
introduce an improving conversation. 
They would at all events have talked 
while they were working. I find 
that in the open fields, surrounded by 
beautiful nature, I have more means 
of exercising their attention and re- 
flexion, of animating their spirit of 
observation and desire to learn, than 
in schools, where children are inclosed 
within gloomy walls, and liable to 
languor and indolence.—Mine are 
I often pro- 
pose to them, in the morning, pro- 
blems to be resolved during the day, 
or make them perform mentally arith- 
metical operations. All that we un- 
dertake with our pupils ought to be 
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a means of developing their dormant 
faculties. Besides their principal oc- 
cupations, a crowd of objects present 
themselves, which afford opportunities 
for an instruction which they would 
never have found on the benches of 
the schoo]. They put a thousand 
questions to me, on all the objects 
which strike them, and instruction is 
never more efficacious than when it 
is solicited. One asks me, ‘ Why are 
they making a ditch here?’ another 
‘ Why are they conveying the water 
this way, and not that way ?’—* Why 
are they leaving so much space be- 
tween the plants ??—* What is the 
cause of clouds, mists, vapours ??>— 
If they perceive an insect, bird, or 
any remarkable plant, they put a 
crowd of questions on the subject. 
The capacity of enquiring, of disco- 
vering, of judging, is thus awakened 
and exercised, in the best possible 
manner. | 
“ We may give to children very 
early the knowledge of Gop, without 
employing any book of devotion. In 
a fine summer evening, I went out 
with all my children. ‘The sky was 
serene. Towards the east we per- 
ceived still a reddish tint. On the 
opposite side the moon rose in majes- 
ty above a mountain, and was reflect- 
ed in the waters of the lake. The 
children knew not where to look, so 
beautiful was the firmament. But 
the moon particularly attracted their 
admiration, Some of them propesed 
to sing the hymn which begins by 
these words, ‘ Slowly the star of mght 
arises ;’? we sung it all together, and 
I then took occasion to remind them, 
that Gop had created all these things. 
When we were returned, I read to 
them a hymn beginning by these 
words, ‘ There is in heaven a Father 
who loves us.” This made a much 
deeper impression in their young 
hearts, than if 1 had formally read to 
them from a book of devotion. Last 
autumn we were surprised in the fields 
by a storm of rain, hail, and thunder. 
Some 
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Some of the children shewed fear. 
I have often heard the fathers and 
mothers say to their children when it 
thundered, ‘ Go and pray, for Gop 
is angry.’ To preserve my pupils 
from these false ideas, L called them 
together, on our return, and read to 
them the 297:h hymn of the Zurich 
collection. L shewed to them, that 
Gop never ceased to be good; I ex- 
plained to them the advantage of 
storms; L told them what was pro- 
perly lightning and thunder; that the 
wicked only could fear them, but 
that the good took occasion to render 
thanks, and to praise Gop for them.” 
A circumstance which it is impos- 
sible to observe without satisfaction, 
is the spirit of concord which unites 
them. ‘They love, they mutually aid 
each other: they know no disputes ; 
the strongest instruct and protect the 
weak. When any one of them hap- 
pened to be sick, all wished to serve 
him, all shewed their solicitude for 
his recovery. They are just, mode- 
rate, disposed for charity and mutual 
support ; their morality is in barmo- 
ny with the religious spirit which in- 
spires them, the habits which are 
given ta them, and the examples with 
which they are surrounded. The in- 
habitants of Hofwyl, to the number of 
about a hundred and fifty individuals, 
form a well-ordered society, in which 
every individual, animated by the spi- 
rit of the leader, labours incessantly 
at tle common good. All that strikes 
the view of the children speaks to 
them of order, of industry, and acti- 
vity. The objects of benevolence and 
affection to all that surrounds them, 
they feel themselves exalted in their 
own eyes—they experience the senti- 
ment of gratitude—they attempt to 
merit, by good conduct, the happiness 
which they are made to enjoy. 
_ This happiness of the pupils shews 
itself in their looks, whether they la- 
bour in the fields, or listen to instruc- 
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tion, or take their meals; they are 
habitually serene. ‘They give them- 
selves up at play to a turbulent gaiety, 
restrained in nothing by the dread of 
a master, who makes himself their 
equal; nor in this gaicty does there 
ever mingle a single act or word that 
is indecent or reprehensible. When 
amid these noisy scenes, the voice of 
their chief is heard calling to them, 
** Come, my children, it 1s enough,” 
the game ceases; silence succeeds ; 
and all follow him without a mur- 
mur. 

Such are the principal means by 
which Vehrli, that Christian philoso- 
pher of twenty-four, has put in prac- 
tice the whole system of M, de Fel- 
lenberg—has combined his theory of 
punishments, rewards, encourage - 
ments, habits, precepts, example, la- 
bour, and amusements, so as to bring 
about the noble result of the complete 
regeneration of twenty-four children 
infected with the vices inherent in 
mendicity and is almost inseparable 
from extreme poverty. He hasseldom 
seen himself obliged to have recourse 
to the painful system of corporal pu- 
nishment. Slight mortifications, a re- 
monstrance in private and in public, 
the want of the common repast, the 
momentary privation of the testimo- 
nies of affection and confidence—these 
simple methods are found amply suf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

It is in the nature of such improve- 
ments to spread slowly. The passing 
tribute of a barren admiration is all 
that M. de Fellenberg obtains from 
the mass of travellers who are brought 
thither by curiosity. Some attempts 
are, however, made in Switzerland 
on the proposed model; but a great 
impulse, which should result from a 
powerful and special protection, 1s 
still wanting to diffuse abundantly 
the benefits of this education—to ex- 
tend to various places, and over fu- 
ture ages, its salutary eflects. 

Descrip- 
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Description of a Roman Altar found 
at SPRINGKELL. 


Extracted from a MS. History of the Anti- 
quities of Dumfriesshire, about to be pub- 
lished, by W. S. Invtna; 


HE above is a correct representa- 
tion of a beautiful Roman altar, 
dug up at Springkell, the elegant villa 
of Sir J. H. Maxwell, Knight Bart. 
in Dumfriesshire. This valuable re- 
lic of antiquity is about two feet four 
inches in height, and sixteen by eigh- 
teen in the sides. <A thuribulum, for 
burning incense, is finely sculptured 
onthe top; a preferriculum, for sa- 
+ crifice, upon the one side, and upon 
the other the inscription exhibited in 
the annexed plate, and which I leave 
to the conjecture of the learned an- 
tiquarian to decipher. The C I have 
ventured to supply, as there is a 
© small splice broken off the left cor- 
» ner of the stone, which has also ta- 
ken away several other letters be- 
fore the rest of the inscription. This 
© altar was dug up a few days ago, and 
is now in the possession of the Baronet, 
> at his mansion, on the banks of the 


3, Kirtle, near the borders of Scotland. 


ScotrisH REVIEW. 


1. A New View of Society, or Essays on 
the Formation of the Human Cha- 
ructer, preparatory to the develope- 
ment of a plan jor gradu ally ume- 
liorating the condition of mankind. 
By Rosext Owen, of New Lan- 
ARK. Second Edition. Svo.— 
London, 1816. 


An Address delivered to the Inhabi- 
tants of New LANARK, on the Si list 
of January 1816, at the opening of 
the Institution established for the 


Formation of Character. By Ro- 
BERT OWEN. Second Edition.— 


London, 1816. 


N these two pamphlets there is a 
double object to which ovr attention 
is attracted ; first, to the arrangements 
made by Mr Owen for the imrpove- 
ment and comfort of the manufac- 
turing establishment under his super- 
intendance; next, to a plan thereupon 
founded, for making the world change 
its aspect, and for finally eradicating 
out of it, poverty, vice, and misery. 
The latter scheme, as it may be suppo- 
sed well entitled to do, from its su- 
perior magnitude, appears to have be- 
come the grand and almost undivided 
object of Mr Owen’s attention. This 
gentleman has discovered the cause 
of all the evil and misery that exists 
in society, and the mode by which 
they may be thoroughly removed.— 
They have arisen it seems “solely from 
the rgnorance of our forefathers,”— 
“ the world to this day has been gross- 
ly wrong, and is at this moment in 
the depth of ignorance.” Men “ have 
been governed, in the most important 
concerns of life, by mere illusions of 
the imagination, in direct opposition 
to existing facts—the evil was uni- 
versal—none were in the right path, 
no not one.” All plans for hogy in 
government are entirely fotile, not 
being Mr Owen’s; every religion 
contains more falsehood than — 
is 
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his alone being purified from all mix- 
ture. It seems, the cause which has 
plunged mankind into such an abyss 
of calamity, is the belief that man has 
any influence in forming his own 
character. By exploding this radical 
error, and modifying accordingly the 
belief and conduct of man, the grand 
renovation is to be effected. The 
present pamphlet is but the dawning 
of this great day—there are some 
things for which the world is not 
quite prepared; but we are encou- 
raged to hope that truth will quickly 
burst upon us in its meridian blaze. 
In-short, “ from this day a change 
must take place; a new era must 
commence; the human intellect, thro’ 
the whole extent of the earth, hither- 
to enveloped in the greatest ignorance 
aud superstition, must begin to be re- 
leased from its state of darkness.” — 
Mr Owen has formed * the resolution 
of devoting his life to relieve man- 
kind from this mental disease and all 
its miseries.”” ‘Through his exertions, 


“all our evil passions will disappear ; 


no ground of anger or displeasure 
from one human being towards ano- 
ther will remain; the period of the 
supposed millennium will commence, 
and universal love prevail.” Itseems, 
that certain evil-disposed persons, on 
hearing these magnificent predictions, 
had insinuated some doubts as to the 
sanity of the intellect from which 
they emanated. Upon this point Mr 
Owen broadly states : “the question 
of insanity between the world and 
myself will now be decided; either 
they have been rendered greatly in- 
sane—or J am so.” If matters are 
really come to this alternative, we are 
afraid we cannot have such an opinion 
of the whole world, ourselves inclu- 


-ded, as to decide in favour of Mr 


Owen ; but we incline to think that 
he has exaggerated the case, We 
do not mean to follow him into the 
region of his lofty speculations; be- 
cause we really think, that if he had 
not unfortunately soared so high; if, 


from the regeneration of mankind, 
and from new-modelling the political 
and religious system of the universe, 
he had descended to the consideration 
of his cotton mills at Lanark ; and if 
he had given a distinct and detailed 
account of his eflorts to improve the 
condition of the persons there placed 
under his care, very considerable edi- 
fication might have been aflorded.— 
From the glimpses which, amid his 
lofty flights, he sometimes deiens to 
afford of this subject, there really ap- 
pears much that is good and judicious, 
and which, we think, if rationally and 
distinctly explained, might have a 
great eflect in giving a sound direc. 
tion to that active benevolence, for 
which the present age is so eminent. 
1t would appear that Mr Owen has 
watched over the welfare of the mem- 
bers of this establishment with a care 
truly paternal. He prevented the 
children from being put to work be- 
fore the age of ten; he procured for 
the adults the means of air and éxer- 
cise ; and in a very wise and consi- 
derate manner, as a moral remedy, 
he studied to provide for them ration- 
al and innocent amusements. At the 
same time, by removing temptations, 
by gentle and friendly persuasion, by 
all the modes of influence which his 
situation afforded, he studied to wean 
them from those habits of quarrelling, 
intemperance, and debauchery, to 
which they had been deeply addicted. 
He informs us, and appeals to them- 
selves, in a tone of which we cannot 
doubt the truth, that a very favoura- 
ble change had been effected. This 
is the point of view in which we 
would wish to hold out Mr Owen’s 
example to the world. Very import- 
ant good might be done, not by legis- 
Jative regulation, or by changing the 
form of society, but by those who 
possess the same influence, employ- 
ing it to promete the same laudable 
purposes. It appears indeed, that he 
has not fully realized, even here, the 
expected millenzium ; to produce 
te 
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he has formed this new institution 
‘“* for the formation of character.”— 
We were much afraid, considering 
the state of exaltation to which his 
brain had attained, that this institu- 
tion would have lost entirely its sober 


and practical aspect. However, we 
really do not see, in the following 
sketch, any thing which is not very 
good, and suited to those for whom it 
was intended : 


‘ This Institution, when all its parts 
shall be completed, is intended to 
produce permanently beneficial efleets ; 
and instead of longer applying tem- 
porary expedients for correcting some 
of your most prominent external ha- 
bits, to effect a complete and thorough 
improvement in the rz¢ernal as well as 
external character of the whole vil- 
lage. For this purpose the Institution 
has been devised, to afford the means 
of receiving your children at an ear- 
ly age, as soon almost as they can 
walk. By this means, many of you, 
mothers éf families, will be enabled 
to earn a better maintenance or sup- 
port for your children ; you will have 
less care and anxiety about them ; 
while the children will be prevented 
from acquiring any bad habits, and 
gradually prepared to learn the best: 

‘ The middle room of the story below 
will be appropriated to their accommo- 
dation ; and in this, their chief occu- 
pation will be to play and amuse 
themselves in severe weather: at 
other times they will be permitted to 
occupy the inclosed area before the 
building ; for, to give children a vi- 
gorous constitution, they ought to be 
kept as much as possible in the open 
air. As they advance in years, they 
will be taken into the rooms on the 
right and left, where they will be re- 
gularly instructed in the rudiments of 
common learning; which, before they 
shall be six years old, they may be 
tauglit in a superior manner. These 


stages may be called the Ist and 2d 
preparatory schools; and when your 


May 1817. 
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children shall have passed thro’ them, 
they will be admitted into this place*, 
which, with the adjoining apartment, 
is to be the general school-room for 
reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, 
and knitting; all which, on the 
plan to be pursued, willbe accomplish- 
ed to a considerable extent by the 
time the children are ten years old ; 
before which age none of them will be 
permitted to enter the works. For the 
benefit of the health and spirits of the 
children, both boys and girls will be 
taught to dance, and the boys will 
be instructed in military exercises : 
those of each sex who may have good 
voices will be taught to sing, and those 
among the boys who have a taste for 
music will be taught to play upon 
some instrument; for it 1s intended 
to give them as much diversified in- 
nocent amusement as the local circum- 
stances of the establishment will ad- 
mit. 

‘ The rooms to the east and west on 
the story below will also be appropri- 
ated, in bad weather, for relaxation 
and exercise, during some part of the 
day, to the children who, in the regu- 
lar hours of teaching, are to be in- 
structed in these apartments. 

‘ Inthis manner isthe Institution to 
be occupied during the day in winter. 
In summer it is intended that they 
shall derive knowledge from a person- 
al examination of the works of nature 


and of art, by going out frequently 


with some of their masters into the 
neighbourhood and country around. 
After the instruction of the chil- 
dren who are too young to attend the 
works shall have been finished for the 
day, the apartments shall be cleaned, 
ventilated, and in winter lighted and 
heated, and in all respects made 
comfortable, for the reception of other 
classes of the population. The apart- 


ments on this floor are then to be ap- 


propriated 


* This room is fitted up to serve alse as ¢* 
a- Chapel. 
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propriated for the use of the children 
and youth of both sexes who have been 
employed at work during the day, and 
who may wish still further to improve 
themselves in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, sewing, or knitting; or to learn 
any of the useful arts; to instruct 
them in which, proper masters and 
mistresses who are appointed will at- 
tend for two hours every evening.— 
The three lower rooms, which in win- 
ter will also be well lighted and pro- 
perly heated, will be thrown open for 
the use of the adult part of the popu- 
lation, who are to be provided with 
every accommodation requisite to en- 
able them to read, write, account, 
sew, or play, converse or walk about. 
But strict order and attention to the 
happiness of every one of the party 
will be enforced, until such habits 
shall be acquired as will render any 
formal restriction unnecessary ; and 
the measures thus adopted will soon 
remove such necessity. ‘Two even- 
ings in the week will be appropriated 
to dancing and music; but on these 
occasions every accommodation will 
be prepared for those who prefer to 
study, or follow any of the occupations 
pursued on the other evenings. One 
of the apartments will also be occa- 
sionally appropriated for the purpose 
of giving useful instruction to the 
older class of the inhabitants.’ 


II. A Sketch of the British Fur Trade 
in Nortu AMERiIca 3 with Obser- 
vations relative to the North-West 
Company of MontrEAL. By the 


Earl of SELKIRK. 8vo. London, 
] 8 1 6. 


A Narrative of Occurrences in the 
Inland Countries of NortH AME- 
RICA, (a Defence of the North-West 
Company.) 8vo. London, 1817. 


AS the series of transactions to 
which these pieces relate, have 
excited considera le attention, a short 


sketch of them may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 

From that narrow stripe of terri- 
tory situated along the St Laurence, 
to which we give the name of Upper 
and Lower Canada, a plain of illimit- 
able extent stretches to the north and 
north-west, as far as the frozen re- 
gions, If the whole population of 
this vast expanse were collected to- 
gether, it would not perhaps equal 
that of one of our moderate-sized 
English counties. In the absence of 
man, however, the track is covered 
with elks, deer, beavers, otters, mar- 
tens, &c. &c. in swarms of which it 
is impossible for us to form any con- 
ception. This abundance of the most 
valuable fur-bearing animals has be- 
come the foundation of an extensive 
trade, carried on by a company estab- 
lished at Montreal, called the North- 
West Company. The exertions made, 
and privations endured, by their 
agents, appear truly astonishing. It 
is said, that the track by which their 
goods are transported, oecupies an ex- 
tent of from three to four thousand 
miles, through upwards of sixty large 
lakes, without any means of transport 
but slight canoes of bark. In persons 
engaged in so rough a trade, so far 
out of the pale of civilized society, 
and having to deal with the most sa- 
vage of the human race, it would be 
vain to expect a deportment always 
quite regular and peaceable. If any 
illegal act is committed, there is no 
redress but from the tribunals at 
Montreal, placed at the distance of 
several thonsand miles, and to be 
reached only by a voyage more toil- 
some and dangerous than that across 
the Atlantic. In such a case, the 
remedy most prompt, most convenient, 
and every way suited to their inclina- 
tion, is to take the law into their own 
hands. The introduction of spirits 
among the Indians is the source of a 
thousand disorders and vices; and 
yet it seems difficult to say how we 
could prevent it. What cordon of 
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excise officers could guard a frontier 
of four thousand miles? Could the 
traders he sent, without spirits for 
their own use, into a climate where 
the thermometer is sometimes forty 
degrees below zero? and when the 
spirits were there, how prevent their 
being used in traffic? Would a per- 
mit or justice’s warrant he of any 
avail at Saskatchewina carrying place, 
or on the river of the Assiniboils? Lt 
the attempt were made to stop the 
trade altogether, it might perhaps 
meet a partial success ; but if the ob- 
ject be, to make its agents assume the 
deportment of orderly and civilized 
persons, it will, we fear, prove alto- 
gether abortive. 

Lord Selkirk maintains, that the 
North-West Company are not. only 
most insolent in their proceedings 
against all who attempt to interfere 
with their trade, but that they by no 
means treat with paternal care the 
eoyageurs employed in their own 
trade. He says-— 


* The number of Voyageurs in the 
service of the North-West Company 
cannot be less than 2,000. ‘Their 
nominal wages are from £.39 to 
£.60, some as high as £.80, or even 
£.100.—the average connot be less 
than £.40, and is probably higher ; 
so that the sum-total of wages must be 
80 or £.90,000. The gross return of 
their trade seldom exceeds £. 150,000, 
and when the cost of trading goods, 
and all the expences of the concern 
are taken into consideration, it must 
be very evident that the Company 
couldsnever afford, out of this sum, to 
pay such an amount of wages. To 
obviate this difficulty their servants 
receive goods, the real value of which 
cannot be accurately known without 
a reference to the books of the Com- 
pany; but in the opinion of persons 
of the best general information, the 
prime cost of the goods so employed 
cannot exceed £.10,000 sterling. — 
From one article a judgment may be 


formed of the rest—spirzts are sold to 
the servants of the Company in the 
interior, at the rate of eight dollars 
per quart, which cost the Company 
little more than one dollar per gallon 
at Montreal; so that when a servant 
hecomes addicted to drinking spirits 
(no very uncommon case), it is an 
easy matter to add £.10 or £.20 to 
his nominal wages.’ 


The circumstances which has led 
Lord Selkirk to drive so deep into 
the sins of the North-West Company, 


is their opposition to an extensive | 


plan of colonization in which he had 
embarked. Having become the chief 
proprietor in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, he obtained from that body the 
cession to himself of a track of about 
116,000 square miles, situated far in 
the interior. The North-Westers in- 
sist, that they might with equal au- 
thority have ceded to his Lordship a 
kingdom of equal extent in the moon. 
Government, however, sanctioned the 
transaction, by allowing Lord Selkirk 
to appoint a governor and other offi- 
cers. Mr Semple, a most respectable 
man, was appointed to that office, 
and, after some difficulty, the colon 
was conveyed over and settled. Al- 
though, however, the track which it 
occupied had been adjudged, by early 
charter, to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, it had been habitually traver- 
sed and hunted over by the North 
Westers, and it formed even the high 
road to the more remote quarters in 
which they traded. A collision, there- 
fore, immediately arose between their 
agents and the new colonists, which 
ended in a deplorable crisis, of 
which the particulars cannot yet be 
considered as fully ascertained. The 
following is the detail given by the 
North Westers :— | 


‘ Being still desirous to prevent an 
actual contest between their canoe- 
men and the people under Governor 
Semple’s orders, an experiment was 

made 
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made by the Canadians, at the time 
the canoes were expected, to open the 
communication between Qu’ Appéle 
and Lake Winnipic, by land; and 
about fifty Indians and Half breeds 
were dispatched, with an escort of 
provisions, for that purpose. ‘They 
received express orders, and were 
strictly enjoined, to pass at a distance 
behind Fort Douglas, Semple’sstation, 
and the Colony, to molest no person, 
and, possible, to avoil all observa- 
tron. In pursuance of these directions, 
the escort proceeded by the edge of a 
swamp, (which prevented their mak- 
ing a wider circuit), about four miles 
from the Fort, with the intention of 
turning into the usual land-path on 
the river, nearly a like distance be- 
low: in their progress they met one 
or two Colonists, whom they detained, 
to prevent information of their route 
reaching the Fort; and, at the place 
of their encampment below, a party 
of them, who had preceded the rest, 
found some other Colonists fishing, 
whom they also detained, but did not 
in the least molest, otherwise than by 
the restraint of not allowing them to. 
return to give information at the Settle- 
ment. Governor Semple, seeing, by 
a telescope from a look-out on the top 
of his Fort, the circuit made by the 
Indians, and probably concluding, ifthe 
communication was established, that 
his plans would be rendered abortive, 
determined, inan evil hour for himself, 
to pursue the party, and marched out 
of the Fort, with twenty-eight men 
and officers, with great parade in bat- 
tle array, for this purpose. The In- 
dians and Half - breeds, supposing 
themselves undiscovered, and unsuspi- 
cious of danger, were much scattered : 
twenty-four of the number, as has 
been before stated, having proceeded 
about two leagues below the others, 
had begun to encamp: the remaining 
twenty-six, finding themselves pursued 
by an armed force, retired to join 
their companions, sending a Canadian 


of the name of Bouché, who bappen- 
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ed to be with them, and whe could 
speak English, to enquire the reason 


of their pursuit by Semple’s party in 


a hostile manner. Some words were 
exchanged, upon which Mr Semple 
suddenly seized the bridle of Bou- 
ché’s horse, disarmed him, and order- 
ed him to be taken prisoner*. Upon 
his attempt to escape, the Governor 
ordered him immediately to be fired 
at, and when his people made some 
hesitation, seeing the danger they ran 
in such a conflict, he was more per- 
emptory in his commands, accusing 
them of cowardice for not immediate- 
ly obeying. His orders were at last 
complied with by some of his party, 
and of the shots fired, one passed close 
to Bouché’s ear, in his flight, and 
another through the blanket of an 
Indian, who was advancing atter 
Bouché, in the attitude, and with the 
language of friendship. Seeing him- 
self thus treacherously assailed, the 
Indian levelled bis gun, and fired in 
return, which example his party fol- 
lowed, and the melancholy and af- 
flicting result of the conflict was, 
that the Indians rushing in, Mr 
Semple and about twenty of his peo- 
ple lost their lives, and one Half- 
breed, and one Indian, on the other 
side were killed. 

‘OF course the accounts of this 
most deplorable event, given by Lord 
Selkirk, attempt to throw the blame 
on the opposite party, and his misre- 


presentations have gone so far as to. 


accuse the North-West Company of 
having dispatched this force, not for 
the purpose of escorting the provisions 
they had in charge, but for an hostile 
attack upon Fort Douglas. The 
fact of the Indians having actually 
| passed 


* These particulars are taken from the 
testimony of Bouche, who was carried down 
to Montreal, and other persons present in 
the affray. It has not been deemed adyisa- 
ble, pending the legal preceedings which 
the case must give rise to, to publish the 
evidence of parties who may be implicated. 
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passed that establishment, some part 
having encamped at about ten miles 
below the Fort, and who, to the num- 
ber of twenty-four, did not join in 
the action, and the conflict having 
taken place at least four miles below, 
form a sufficient refutation of the lat- 
ter part of his accusation: add to this, 
their studied eflorts to avoid collision 
by the detour made, and the facts, 
not even denied by the opposity party, 
that they marched out and followed 
the Indians, and fired first upon them, 
no doubt can remain as to who were 
the aggressors in this most unfortu- 
nate allray. ‘The Indians and Hallf- 
breeds were all on horseback, and dis- 
mounting when the fire commenced, 
sheltered themselves behind their 
horses, and took deliberate aim at 
their antagonists over the horses’ 
backs, which accounts for the de- 
structive result of the contest. After 
their first fire, according to their usual 
custom, they rushed in upon the sur- 
vivors, and a Half-breed of the name 
of Grant, who appears to have acted 
as leader of the party, could not even 
save Mr Semple from their resent- 
ment: while supporting that unfor- 
tunate Gentleman wounded in his 
arms, a Saulteux Indian, in defiance 
of his efforts and entreaties to spare 
Mr Semple’s life, shot him through 
the head, calling out, * You dog, 
** you have been the cause of all this, 
** and shall not live.” 


It is, however, confidently assert- 
ed, on the other side, that the expedi- 
tion was sent solely with the view to 
a hostile attack on the colony. The 
great number who fell on one side, 
with so few on the other, gives cer- 
tainly an impression as if the triumph 
had not been tempered with mercy. 
It is even asserted, 


‘ The cavalry galloped towards the 
survivors, who took off their hats and 
called for mercy. But this address for 
mercy was made to the servants of the 
North-West Company, and at their 


hands was immediately received by 
what must be presumed the accustom 
ed measure of their compassion—a 
speedy termination of earthly calami- 
ties. The knife, the axe, or the ball, 
in able and willing hands, soon placed 
in lasting repose, those whom pain or 
terror had rendered clamorous. One 
only was spared, through the exer- 
tions of a Canadian to whom he had 
been intimately known—two others 
were providentially saved by escaping 
to a canoe, and two more, by swim- 
ming, in the tumult, to the other side 
of the river.’ 


Tt is added, that the bodies of the 
dead were barbarously mangled; that 
Grant the commander threatened, if 
those in the fort made the least resis- 
tance, ‘neither man, woman, nor 
child should be saved;’ that ‘ the 
wives, children, and relatives of the 
slain, were there collected, mourning 
for the dead, despairing for the living, 
and in agonies of horror, such as can 
be expressed in no language, nor even 
imagined, but by the minds of those 
on-whom the Almighty may have per- 
mitted an equal visitation,’ 

The colonists, at the order of the 
victors, immediately left their settle- 
ment, without resistance, and doubt- 
less with as much expedition as cir- 
cumstances admitted.’ 

On receiving intelligence of this 
dreadful event, Lord Selkirk imme- 
diately issued a warrant, as Magis- 
trate, for the apprehension of those 
concerned, and proceeded to put it 
himself into execution. Having col- 
lected a number of disbanded soldiers 
of Meuran’s regiment, and other ad- 
herents, he marched upon Fort Wil- 
liam, the principal post belonging to 
the North West-Company. ‘Their 
servants in garrison did not make any 
resistance, but surrendered at discre- 
tion, and were conducted to Mon- 
treal, where, however, the legal au- 
thorities immediately admitted them 
to bail, 

The 
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The Company, indignant at this 
aggression, immediately applied for 
redress tothe Governors of Upper and 
Lower Canada. ‘These two ollicers, 
however, before taking any steps in 
so delicate an aflair, wished to meet 
and hold a consultation. ‘lhe Com- 
pany being impatient, applied to a 
Magistrate of Upper Canada, and ob- 
tained a warrant for the apprehension 
of Lord Selkirk. A constable and 
twelve men were sent with some of 
their servants to carry it into execu- 
tion. ‘he constable arrived at Fort 
William on the 7th November 1516, 
and presented his warrant. Lord 
Selkirk, after some consideration, in- 
‘stead of suffering himself to be arrest- 
ed, judged it more expedient to arrest 
the constable, who was accordingly 
placed under confinement. That of- 
ficer, finding that he had “ caught a 
Tartar,’ and had no prospect of very 
courteous treatment, or even of a very 
copious supply of food, agreed to re- 
turn to Upper Canada, and Lord Sel- 
kirk was left in unmolested posses- 
sion, for the winter, of his quarters at 
Fort William. 

Such appear to be the leading facts 
in this extraordinary series of trans- 
actions, tpon which, as they will 
doubtless become the subject of judi- 
cial investigation, we are unwilling 
to pronounce a hasty opinion. ‘The 
difficulties stated against the proba- 
ble success of Lord Selkirk’s plan of 
colonization, appear to be very seri- 
ous. The distance from the colony to 
York Fort, or Hudson’s Bay, is stated 
to be 725 miles, by a difficult naviga- 
tion, open only during six months of 
the year. The distance to Montreal 
is 2300 miles. No commodities which 
could be raised by the colonists would 
bear the expense of such a portage. 
They could have no means of obtain- 
ing European manufactures or colo- 
nial produce, unless by engaging in 
the fur trade, the very circumstance 
which Lord Selkirk is most anxious 
to prevent, yet into which the want of 
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the indulgencies to which they had 
been so long accustomed would have 
the most powerful tendency to throw 
them. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


>RIZE Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Volume V. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

Dramatic Tales ; by the Author of 
the Poetic Mirror. 2 vols. 14s. 

A Letter to John H. Forbes, Esq. 
Advocate; containing an answer to 
some remarks and statements in Jus 
Observations on “ Banks for Savings,” 
&e. By the Rev. Henry Duncan 
Ruthwell. Svo. Is. Gd. 

The Trial of Alex. M‘Laren and 
Thos. Baird, before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh, on the 
5th and 7th March 1817, for Sedi- 
tion; taken in short-hand by John 
Don, Esq. W. 5. 4s. 6d. 

Highland Tales, and other poems. 
Svo. $s. 

Some Philological Remarks con- 
cerning Beauty. By David Pren- 
tice: S8vo. Qs. 

The Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the External, Che- 
mical,and Physical Characters of Mi- 
nerals. By Robert Jameson, Regius 
Professor of Natural History, &c. 
&e. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


R Jonn Bexr has in the press 

a new work, in royal octavo, en- 
titled, the Consulting Surgeon. | 
Dr Drake, the elegant author of 
the Literary Hours, hasa new work 
in the press, entitled, Shakspeare and 
his Times ; including the biography 
of the poet, criticisms on bis ga 
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and writings, a disqwisition on the 
object of his sonnets, a new chronolo- 
gy of his plays, and a history of the 
manners, customs, and amusements, 
superstitions, poetry, and elegant |i- 
terature of his age. 

Dr. J. A. Paris is preparing a De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Geological 
Specimens deposited in the Museum 
of the Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall ; interspersed with observa- 
tions, tending to shew the economical 
applications of geology to the agricul- 
tural, mining, and commercial inter- 
ests of the county of Cornwall. 


A Grammar of the Elements of As- 


tronomy, for the use of schools, ac- 
companied with more engravings than 
any other work of the kind, on the 
plan of the Grammars of Philosophy, 
History, and Geography, will speedi- 
ly appear. 

A considerable time since, we an- 
nounced the intention of printing a 
Polyglott Bible, in one 4to volume, 
containing the Hebrew, the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch, the English version, 
the Greek version of the Septuagint, 
and the Latin vulgate of the Old 
Testament ; and the Syriac version, 
the English version, the Original 
Greek, and the Latin vulgate of the 
New Testament ; and we understand 
the first part of this interesting work, 
containing the Pentateuch, is ready 
for delivery. 

Dr Coote is printing the History 
of Europe, from the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802, to the Peace of Paris, in 
1815; forming a seventh volume of 
the History of Modern Europe. 

Shortly will be published, an His- 
torical Display of the effects of Phy- 
sical and Moral Causes on the Cha- 
racter and Circumstances of Nations; 
including a comparison of the An- 
cients and Moderns, in regard to 
their Intellectual and Social State.— 
By Mr John Bigland. 

The second volume of an Introduc- 
tion to Entomology, or Elements of 


the Natural History of Insects, by 
the Rev. W. Kirby, M.A. F.L.S., 
and W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S. is near- 
ly ready for publication. About one- 
half of this volume is occupied with 
the history of societies of insects, in- 
cluding a full accoant of the manners 
and economy of ants, wasps, bees, &c. 
the remainder is devoted to letters on 
the noises, motions, hybernation, and 
instinct of insects 3 on luminons in- 
sects, and on their modes of defend- 
ing themselves from their enemies. 

Speedily will be published, a medico- 
chirurgical and biographical Chart of 
Medical Science, from Hippocrates to 
the present time. It exhibits, in a 
condensed form, the progress and 
present state of that science, with 
short notices of the most eminent au- 
thors in this and other countries. 

In a few days will be published, 
the Cottager’s Companion, intended to 
instruct the labouring poor in the art 
of cottage gardening; to which is 
added, a description of upwards of 
fifty wild plants that are useful as 
food, being one of the objects of the 
Economical Institution: by Mr W. 
Salisbury, of Sloane-street. 

The fifth edition is nearly ready 
for publication of * the Genuine Epis- 
tles of the Apostolical Fathers, St 
Barnabas, St Ignatius, St Clement, 
St Polycarp, Shepherd of Hermas, 
and Martyrdoms of St Ignatius and 
St Polycarp;” translated and pub- 
lished, with a preliminary discourse, 
by William, late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Speedily will be published, in fools- 
cap 8vo. Evening Hours, a collection 
of original poems. 

The Rev, Henry Rutter has in the 
press, A key to the Old Testament, 
or a summary view of its several 
Books, pointing out the persons, 
events, and ordinances, that were fi- 
gurative of Christ and his church ; 
with a more minute detail of the 
Psalms and the Prophetic writings. 


POETRY. 
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Contemplations on AnTHUR’s SEAT, @ high 
hillin the Neighbourhood of EDINBURGH, 
by a Gentleman far advanced in life, who 
has made it a rule to walk to the top of 
it, on the 1st of May annually, at an carly 
hour ; and, considering it as an altar, un- 
der the canopy of heaven, there to express 
his feelings for the moment in poetic 
kanguage. 


May 1. 1816. 


@N THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


1. 


LET Britons be gay, 
On the Calends of May, 
For to-morrow is fix’d as the nuptial day, 
‘Of a princess, who Britain’s vast empire 
may sway; 
Then long may she reign, 
In the heart of her swain, , 
And after enriching the hill and the plain, 
In the midst of her race, may she die with- 
out pain. 


May 1. 1817. 


ON THE RECOVERY OF THE QUEEN FROM 
A DANGEROUS ILLNESS. 


SINCE last I here pour’d forth my artless 
lays, 

Another year is added to my days. 

Three score and ten is mark’d the age of 
man, 

But three to that are added to my span. 

Let me then humbly bend my knee to 
Heaven, 

And thank my God for all his mercies 
given ; 

For panes restor’d to Her, whose. tender. 


Her “faithfut subjects with her children 
share— 

To her, our Queen, whose elevated mind, 

La one wide wish embraces all mankind: 

In whom Britannia to the world displays 

The matchless miracle of 


A Sov’reign, in whose character is seen. 
The loving mother and the patriot Queen— 
A Queen, who in her ere bosoms 
reigns, 
And in true Britons’ hearts a parent’s place 
maintains. 
Unequall’d as a Queen, a mother, wife, 
Long may kind Heaven preserve her pre- 
cious life! | 
\ TO 
GEORGE CHALMERS, Esq. 


The Possessor of a Table and Wine - Glasses 
, which belonged to THOMSON the Poet. 


BY JOHN TAYLOR, Esa. 


Fur CHALMERS, ’tis a noble treat 
At Thomson’s hallowed board to meet— 
The bard of Nature’s sphere— 
The bard who, long as ages roll, © 
And nature animates the whole, 
Taste, virtue will revere. 


*Tis surely form'd of Britain’s oak, 
That bears her thunders dreadful stroke 
O’er all her subject main :— “rb 
For, lo! * Britannia’s sacred Laws, 
And * Liberty’s congenial cause, 
Inspir’d his patriot strain. 


Not Arthur’s, with his knights around, ‘ 
By fond tradition long renown’d, | 
Should equal thine in fame. baby: 
Nor that where plates the Trojans ate, 
Protentous of a happier fate, 


Though grac’d with Virgil’s name. 


The poet’s goblets, too, are thine— | 
With votive bumpers let them shine, | 
In Thomson’s praise to ring, 
Whose Works, through Summer's parching 
glow, 
Sear’d Autumn, Winter’s blighting snow, 
Will bloom in endless Spring. — 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesdty, March 25,1817. 


Viscount Sidmouth moved the third 
reading of the seditious meetings bill. 
_ Lord Lrskine said, the grounds of his op- 
position to this bill lay in a very narrow 
compass. With regard to the actual state 
and condition of the country, the informa- 
tion beforethem was insufficient; the evi- 
donee which was under the consideration of 
the Secret Committ@& ought to have been 
communicated ‘to their Lordships, as with 
out it they were legislating in the dark ; of 
what was worse, they were suspending the 
liberty of the subject without any adequate 
reason being established for an act of so mis- 
chievous a nature. (Hear, hear. )—Where 
was the proof of any danger that required 
the passing of such a bili as the present ? 
Meetings and combinations for seditious 
purposes were alledged, but where was the 
proof? The first act which at all indicated 
any such purpose, with the exception of the 
Spa-fields meeting, was the atrocious attack 
upon the Prince Regent, when returning 
from that House.—-( Hear. )—But in this 
case, the existing laws were sufficient, and 
what remained of danger to call for these 
extraordinary enactments ?—~( Hear, hear.) 
—He objected to this bill, because it substi- 
tuted a principle of terror for a principle of 
affection—because it tended directly to de- 
stroy the right of petitioning, by preventing 
* meetings for that purpose—and because it 
would drive the people into those secret as- 
sociations, which he thought the great ob- 
ject ought to be to guard against—( Hear, 
hear, )—Language tending to bring the per- 
son of the Sovereign into hatred and eon- 
tempt ought not to be tolerated, and the 
power was rightly vested ina Magistrate to 
take such an individual into custody. But 
what followed ? Suppose a meeting to be 
legally.assembled for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the Huuse of Commons for a reform 
in the:repregentation, and suppose an indi- 
vidual to address that «weeting in moderate 
and temperate language, stating that the 
people were not fairly represented in the 
House of Commons—that the House of 
Coramons was intended by the Constitution 
to'balance the power of the King and of the 
‘House of Lords, but that now the very peo- 
ple who were to be balanced were those 
who elected a majority of the assembly that 
‘was to balance them, and that the Crown, 
May 1817. 
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and certain Members of the House of Lords, 
actually returned a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons :—-How 
could the sentiments of those who were met 
to petition for a reform in the representa- 
tion of the House of Commons be stated 
in more moderate or temperate language; 
yet, what might this be deemed, but.an en- 
deavour to bring the House of Commons in- 


to contempt; and ‘how could a reform in | 


the House of Commons ‘be advocated with- 
out the charge of endeavouring to bring it 
into contempt, applying in this sense? See 
then what might follow :—Suppose, then, 
ten Magistrates present; nine of them 
thought this kind of language perfectly pro- 
per, with a’ view to the degitimate object for 
which the meeting had assembled, but the 
other Magistrate chose to consider such 
language as tending to bring the House of 
Commons into contempt.—This single Ma- 
gistrate, armed with the powers given by 
this bill, and in opposition to the opinions 


of the other nine Magistrates, takes into 


custody the individual Gsing such language ; 
some of those present say, ** for God’s sake 
do not take him into custody, let him be 
heard out, let him explain himself.” What 
was the power with which that single Ma- 
gistrate was invested by this bill ? He might 


say to the individuals thus imploring 


not to take away the person he had seized, 
** you are guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy.” Such were the provisions: of 
the bill, under which, if any person ob- 
structed the Magistrate in taking an indi- 
vidual into custody, or in proceeding with 


him through the meeting, they were to be 


deemed guilty of felony without-benefit of 
clergy. He implored their Lordships to 
consider the consequences of passing such a 
measure as the present ; let them recollect 
what was said by that great and eminent 
man, Mr Burke, ** that the love of the peo- 
ple was the only safeguard for our institu- 
tions, and that without it all the terrors 
‘with which the law could be armed availed 


nothing.” (Hear, hear.) What was it that 


vivified all our institutions but a spirit of 
attachment to the Constitution and the Go- 


vernment which actuated the people of 


England in all the branches of the public 


service? What was it that filled the ranks 


and maintained the character of our army 
and navy? It wasthis spirit of attachment 
to the Constitution and Government of the 
country—it was this spirit, arising “a 
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freedom and maintained by freedom ; with- 
out which the army would be a lawless rab- 
ble, the navy a set of mere marauders, and 
every branch of the public service inert and 
paralized—( Hear, hear.) It was the na- 
ture of freedom to lead to some excess, and 
those who were too anxious to curb that 
excess were in danger of destroying what 
they only designed to modify. The ele- 
ments themselves observed this law of na- 
ture. If Noble Lords were to legislate in 
the same way for their excesses, they would 
say to the fire—You are an excellent ser- 
vant, blaze in our kitchens and chambers, 
but do not descend from Heaven to strike 
with sacrilegious fire the churches in which 
we offer up our worship. They would say 
to the water—Murmur in your summer 
streams, but do not come down in moun- 
tain torrents to pour upon the land. They 
would say to the air—Indulge us with ge- 
nial breezes, but let not 50 clouds collect 
together without an order from seven far- 
mers ; let us have no storms, no tornadoes, 
no hurricanes. But the air, unshaken by 
thunder, would become noxious ; the water, 
unmoved by floods and currents, would 
stagnate and offend; and the consequence 
of such improvements would be to encou- 
rage a vegetation pestilent in itself, and the 
cause of more extensive pestilence. The 
same was the case with freedom. (Hear, 
hear.) Parliament should recollect how no- 
bly the people had stood by the Govern- 
ment in the worst of times, and how faith- 
fully they had maintained the state under 
all its difficulties. He would confess that 
he did not hold the same opinions with re- 
gard to Parliamentary reform which he had 
formerly held.—-This he had no hesitation 
in stating. People might say that he was 
bound to be consistent; but all he felt him- 
self bound to do, was to discharge his duty 
as an honest Member of Parliament, to the 
best of bis judgment; he saw good reasons 
for altering his opinions, and should not be 
ashamed to avow the:change. He objected 
to any reform which had no connection 
with the Constitution. . 

The Lord Chancellor expressed great sa- 
tisfaction at the declaration of his Noble 
and Learned Friend, that he had in some 
measure altered his opinions with regard to 
Parliamentary reform. He was happy to 
find that that great professional character 
and he approximated more nearly together. 
He hoped they would continue to do so; 
but he must be excused for saying, that if 
the Noble Lord did not approximate to 


him, he should feel it impossible to approxi- . 


mate to the Noble Lord. The Noble Lord 
had alluded to the elements in a way that 
acemed to indicate as if he considered them 


subjects of this country, for which Parlia- 
Ment was competent to legislate. He could 
not undertake to say what the effects of 
the alteration alluded to by the Noble Lord 
would be, but there was a fire in that room 
which operated on the constitutions of the 
first people in this country, and if any one 
could propose a clause in that bill which 
would remove its effects, he would, in his 
judgment, render an essential good. So 
with respect to the air, if its ill qualities 
conld be prevented by any legislative pro- 
vision, they would not hear the complaints 
so often uttered by a respectable individual, 
the Clerk of their Lordships’ House, when 
any of the windows were opened—(A laugh.) 
—With respect to the water, there were 
but few of their LordsWips who had much 
to do with it—(4 laugh.)—And his Noble 
Friend, he thought, could have but little 
to say against the bill, when he was obliged 
to have recourse to the philosophical theo- 
ries of Mr Burke, and the elements of fire, 
air, and water. He should deem himself 
deserving of censure in a high degree, if he 
forgot, in the consideration he had given 
this bill, that the great principle of the 
Constitution was to favour the liberty of the 
subject to the utmost extent. From long 
and practical knowledge of the benefits of 
our laws, which secured the liberty of the 
subject more than any other system, he 
was led to respect this principle. The most 
sacred duty they had to discharge was, 
that of providing that no restrictive mea- 
sures should ever be adopted, except when 
they were absolutely necessary, The ob- 
ject of his Noble Friend (Lord Erskine) 
was to secure the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion to the subject who wished to enjoy his 
liberties under it- Such was his object too ; 
and it was because he would support the 
general liberties of the people against per- 
sous who wished to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, by which those liberties were secured, 
that he was willing to agree to this bill. 
The question between them was rather one 
of fact than of principle; for, which of 
their Lordships could be supposed to be in- 
fluenced by any other view than the wish 
to hand down, unimpaired, to posterity, 
those benefits which they had derived from 
their forefathers? The great principle for 
their guidance was, that liberty should be 
enjoyed, as far as was possible, and the 
great feature in the present measure, was, 
that it was calculated to secure liberty, by 
protecting those general laws, which, if not 
altered, so as to mect the difficulties of the 
time, might lead to their own destruction. 
They had the fortitude in former instances 
to suspend their liberties for a time, in or- 
der to enjoy them fo: ever. Upon that 
prin. 
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principle the Habeas Corpus act was sus- 
pended, and the present measure was in- 
troduced. If the Noble Lord did not think 
that the circumstances of the country re- 
quired it, God forbid that he should think 
he was bound to support the bill. He 
should himself support it, because he was 
convinced of its necessity. If conciliation 
could be tried, he should have no objection 
to the experiment; but how could they 
hope to conciliate those who would be sa- 
tisfied with nothing short of the destruction 
of the Constitution ? 

Earl Grosvenor declared that he would 
not let the session pass without bringing 
the subject of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act again before the House, unless 
he found the state of the country worse.’ 
In 1795, when they were threatened by the 
French Republic abroad, and disaffection at 
home, a measure like the present was ne- 
cessary ; but at this day, where was the 
danger ?, Did they dread invasion from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte ? or, was the peace likely 
to be interrupted? It was stated, that tu- 
mults had occurred in the exercise of the 
right to petition; but where could they 
look for such tumults? Could they find 
them in the city of London, or in the coun- 
ty of Kent? Instead of meetings being pro- 
tected, as it had been stated, he was assu- 
red there would be no meetings under the 
act. The Noble Earl repeated many of his 
former objections to the bill, and contended 
it was both unconstitutional and unnecessary. 

Lord Auckland, Lord Aberdeen, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and the Duke of 
Atholl, supported the bill; and Lord Darn- 
ley and the Duke of Sussex opposed it. 

Lord Sidmouth withdrew the clause he 
proposed on Monday evening, for keeping 
all public meetings one mile from the 
Houses of Parliament and the Courts of 
Westminster Hall. He had discovered that 
it would have prevented mectings in Co- 
vent Garden, and a part of the borough of 
Southwark, which were within the distance. 
To prevent any inconvenience in that re- 
spect, he proposed another clause to be ad- 
ded to the bill as a rider, and to become per- 
manent, which would prohibit the said 
meetings within a mile of Westminster 
Hall, with the exception of meetings in Co- 
vent Garden and Southwark, which was not 
to be within the meaning of the enactment. 

Lord Holland, Lord Rosslyn, and the 
Earl of Lauderdale objected to the clause ; 
and after some debate, the House divided 
on the question— 

For the clause - - 111 
Against it - 23 
Majority 
The bill, as amended, was then passed. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


Saturday, March 29. 


A message was brought up from the 
Commons, desiring a conference with their 
Lordships upon the subject of the Amend- 
ments in the Seditious Meeting and Assem- 
blies bill. A Committee of their Lordships 
were forthwith sent to the Painted Chamber 
to manage the conference with the Com- 
mons; and the amendments made in the 
bill, as sent down by the Commons, having 
been considered, on the return of their 
Lordships’ Managers to the House,—Lord 
Liverpool moved a Resolution, that the 
House should not insist upon their amend- 
ment to that clause of the bill which impo- 
sed a penalty of £.50 upon any magistrate 
refusing to act under this bill, which mo- 
tion was carried ; and the other amendments 
being agreed to, a message was sent to the 
Commons, acquainting them with the reso- 
lution of this House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 3. 


Lord Morpeth rose to move that a new 
writ be ordered to issue for the borough of 
St Mawes, in the room of Francis Horner, 
Esq. deceased. The noble Lord, in making 
this motion, begged to be indulged witha 
few words as a tribute of his respect and 
esteem to the person and character of that 
much lamented gentieman. The noble 
Lord then proceeded, and in a strain of 
much and elegant panegyric, bore testimony 
to the public and private virtues, the splen- 
did talents, extensive learning, and manly 
independence, of Mr Horner;—in which 
the noble Lord was followed by Mr Can- 
ning, Mr Bathurst, jun. Mr Wynne, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, Mr Grant, and Lord Las- 
celles, who seemed to rival each other in 
their eloquent testimonies to the universal 
good character, and first-rate talents and 
integrity, of the deceased gentleman, whose. 
tomb they strewed with flowers, which, at 
the same time that they adorned the me- 
mory of the deceased, must afford the high- 
est consolation to his family and friends. 
(See page 189 of this volume.) The writ 
was ordered. 

The Solicitor General moved the second 
reading of the Seditious Meetings Suppres- 
sion Bill. He contended that this bill was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, 

Mr Ponsonby said, that as there would 
be several stages of the Bill, in which its 
principle and provisions might be discussed, 
he should abstain from entering upon them 
at present. It was so framed, indeed, and 
so mixed up with two other Acts of Parlia- 
went, 
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ment, that it was difficult to ascertain what 
its principle was. | 

Mr Calvert said, there had been a Meet- 
ing that day in the Borough of Southwark, 
originally convened for the purpose of peti- 
tioning against the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, but the rapidity with which that 
measure was hurried through, rendered it 
unavailing. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he felt it impossible 
to avoid entering his protest against the 
measure at its outset. It was a direct in- 
fringement upon the Bill of Rights, which 
secured to the poorest man in the kingdom 


the right of petitioning upon the grievances 
of the country. 


Mr Law contended, that so far from ta- 


king away the right of petitioning, the Bill 


in question tended to give that right greater 
security and effect, by guarding against tu- 
multuary and seditious proceedings. 

Lord Cochrane was decidedly hostile to 
the measure in all its provisions. He re- 
fretted he did not see the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland in his place, as he was anxious 
to communicate to that Learned Gentleman 
some information he had that morning re- 
ceived from Glasgow. ‘The letter was from 
a Mr M‘Arthur, which stated that the two 
principal persons taken up, after suffering 
imprisonment in a dungeon for two nights, 
on the damp and bare boards, were subse- 
quently liberated, there being no ground of 
accusation. 

Mr Wynne, though friendly to the Bill, 
yet could not approve of the extension of it 
to reading-rooms and circulating libraries. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


SEDUCTION AND TREASON BILLS, 


The army and navy seduction bills, and 
the bill respecting treasonable practices, 
were read a third time and passed. 

Sir F. Burdett moved, that the petitions 
which lay on the floor, signed by nearly a 
million of subscribers, should be received. 
(There appeared to be nearly a waggon-load 
of petitions ; they lay in a heap, and almost 
covered the floor of the House; we under- 
stood there were 600 of them.) 

TheSpeaker.—Bring them up.—(A laugh.) 

Sir F. Burdett then stated, that they 
were all to the same p@rport. 

After a few words from Sir Francis, 

The Speaker suggested the propriety for 
proceeding with the petitions some other 
day, to which Sir Francis acceded. 

A Member having discovered that one 
whole column of signatures was in the same 
hand-writing, and that many signatures 
were detached from. any Petition, moved 
the adjournment of the question, in which 
he was seconded by Mr Law. 


The debate on the question, whether the 
petitions should lie on the table, was ther 
adjourned til] to-morrow. 


Tuesday, March 4. 


The House was occupied for some time 
in receiving petitions on various subjects. 
One was presented from the city of Chester, 
praying for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, but it was not received, as the 
act had already received the Royal assent. 
Other petitions were against any infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject, and for 
retrenchment and reform. There were also 
some against the house-tax being levied on 
warehouses, on which occasion Mr Lush- 
ington stated, that a bill would be brought 
in, to exempt all houses which were occu- 
pied solely as warehousesy 

Colonel Wood moved for leave for a bil! 
to repeal the aet of 28 Geo. II. which made 
it illegal to sell game. Sir C. Burrell and 
Mr G. Bankes opposed the motion, consi- 
dering the game laws as useful. Mr Cur- 
wen stigmatised them as unjust, oppressive, 
and tyrannical, and believed, if they were 
all done away, the quantity of game would 
be increased ; but if they were not, it would 
be best to make it extremely penal to buy 
game. The House divided on Colonel 
Wood’s motion, which was carried by 46 
to 34, \ 


Wednesday, March 5. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a 
resolution, that the sum of £.200,000 be 
granted, to enable his Majesty to provide 
for charges of a civil nature, that did not 
devolve under the ordinary classes of the 
Civil List. —Ordered. 

Lord Palmerston moved, that the sum of 
£.500,000 be granted for defraying the ex- 
pence of the land forces, independently of 
the charges of those in France and the East 
Indies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
moved, that a sum not exceeding £.400,000 
be granted for the Ordnance service.—Or- 


dered. 
Friday, March 7. 


Mr Calcraftheld in his hand two petitions 
from Dorsetshire, about the poor rates, to 
which he begged to call the attention of the 
House, and the Noble Lord opposite, who 
had taken an interest in the subject. The 
one of these parishes had only 576 inhabi- 
tants, and 419 of them were receiving pa- 
rish relief. The rates amounted to 18 or 
19 shillings in the pound. The other peti- 
tion was from a parish which contained 


_ 1300 inhabitants, not one in seven of whom 


were independent of parish aid. Here, 
those rateable to the poor paid a guinea in 
the 
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the pound. In one of these parishes every 
farmer had given notice to quit, and in the 
other several, so that the rate next year 
would fall heavier on those who remained. 
It appeared hard and unjust that there was 
no equalization of these burdens over all 
classes of property. The fundholder should 
be made liable to the assessments which af- 
fected those less able to pay them. 

Lord Castlereagh would only observe, 
that, when the poor rates were stated to 
bear so high a ratio to the rack rent of a 
parish, one thing should be taken into the 
account, that much of the contribution was 
to be considered as the wages of labour, 
raised in the shape of rates. 

Lord Cochrane, adverting to the notice 
he had before given concerning the lower- 
ing of the interest of funded property, so as 
to proportion it to the state of the circula- 
tion, would give a striking instance of the 
necessity of the measure. At Manchester, 
where the price of a piece of work was 29s., 
it was only now 7s. to the weaver. The 
sum was not sufficient to pay bis rent, and 
to buy trifling articles, such as soap, &c. 
for his family. How was he, therefore, to 
be maintained ? By the poor rates. The 
master-manufacturer paid nothing. The 
rate fell upon the land. The cloth was ex- 
ported to America, which it could not be, 
unless it were afforded cheap ; and it could 
not be afforded cheap, unless the land paid 


for the maintenance of the weaver. The 


farmers and landowners of this country 
were burdened for the advantage of Ame- 
rica. Our exports were so many transfers 
of our property to that country for nothing. 


Monday, March 10. 
PETITIONS FOR REFORM. 


Petitions from the burghs of Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Montrose, praying for Parlia- 
mentary reform, were presented. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson was convinced, that 
nine-tenths of the people of Scotiand wish- 
ed for some reform or other. He did not 
think it reasonable to expect they could be 
content, when there were not more than 
‘three thousand voters in the nation, and 
when they could not but know that Corn- 
wall sent as many members to that House 
as were thought adequate to represent all 
Scotland. 

Mr Boswell observed, that there had not 
been a single petition presented in favour 
of reform from the landholders of Scotland ; 
all of whom who were freeholders voted for 
the counties. ‘They had expressed no dis- 
satisfaction at the present mode of represen- 
‘tation. 

Lord A. Hamilton denied that the peo- 
ple of Scotland were satisfied with the pre- 
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sent state of the representation. The great 
advance which Scotland bad made in wealth 
and improvement during the last fifty years, 
demanded some amendment in the repre- 
sentation. 

The Lord Advocate, in explanation of his 
statement on a recent occasion, repeated 
that it was his firm conviction, that of the 
classes of the people in Scotland capable of 
forming a correct judgment on the subject, 
nine-tenths did not wish for any change in 
the representation of that country in Parlia- 
ment. In evidence of this was the fact, 
that no petition had come to that House 
from the landed interest, from any corpo- 
rate body, from the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, or from any meeting of freeholders, 
praying for an alteration in the existing 
system. 4 

Lord Binning denied that the petitions 
presented from Scotland, in favour of Par- 
liamentary reform, afforded any fair crite- 
rion to judge of the well educated part of 
that country. The real fact was, that those 
reform petitions were sent to the manufac- 
turing districts of Scotland, as they were in 
England, where, operating on the minds 
of men suffering under temporary distress, 
they were at once voted as a punacea for 
every evil.—-The petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the army estimates, the Exchequer 
Bills account, and also the treaty of 1815, 
respecting the pay of the British army in 
France, be referred to the Committee of 
Finance. 

Lord Palmerstone said, he should merely 
propose at present, that the number and 
charge of the land forees should be taken 
for six months. He should therefore move 
that 121,035 men, including the army in 
France, and the regiments in India, be vo- 
ted for six months, from the 25th of De- 
cember 1516 to the 24th of June 1817.— 
Agreed to. 

He next moved, that a further sum of 
£.237,600 be granted for the supply in 
England, and £.438,000 for Ireland. The 
sum for troops intended to be reduced on 
the British establishment would be£.163,600, 
and on the Irish establishment £.16,700. 
Agreed to. 


SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL. 


On the order of the day, for the further 
consideration of the report of the Seditious 
Assemblies bill, 

The Solicitor General moved, that the re- 
port be re-committed, which was agreed to, 
and the House resolved into a Committee. 

Several verbal amendments were propo- 
sed, and agreed to without discussion. 


On 
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On the clause inflicting the punishment 
of death on such persons as do not disperse 
within one hour after being ordered to do 
so by a magistrate, 

Mr Gurney considered the clause much 
too severe, and thought that it was on that 
account calculated to excite much dissatis- 
faction. | 

The Attorney-General stated, that there 
had been a law of a similar description, and 
long experience had demonstrated that no 
such effect was to be apprehended. The 
clause would operate as a preventive, and 
it therefore was not likely that the actual 
infliction of the punishment it enacted would 
ever take place. 

Sir J. Mackintosh moved, that the words 
** shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, 
without benefit of clergy,” should be left 
out, and the words, ‘* shall suffer transpor- 
tation for the term of seven years,” be in- 
serted in their stead. 

Lord Castlereagh opposed the amendment. 

A division took place on Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh’s amendment—Ayes, 26—Noes, 70— 
Majority against it, 44. 

On the reading of the clause for appre- 
hending persons who offended as before de- 


‘scribed, Sir 8. Romiliy proposed to leave 


out this clause altogether. 

The Altorney-General conceived that the 
clause was sufficiently explicit. If a man 
should make any treasonable proposition, 
he was to be seized, and not otherwise; if 
the meeting adopted the treason, by ob- 
structing the arrest of such a person, it was 
to be dispersed, and not otherwise. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought it would be 
far better that the clause should be expun- 
ged, since some officious Magistrate might 
only make it a pretence for denouncing the 
most peaceable and constitutional meetings, 


_ and arresting all those who took part in the 


discussion.—(Hicar, hear.) The clause, as 
at present framed and understood, was ra- 
ther to occasion riot and confusion, than to 
prevent sedition and rebellion. The pre- 
tended privilege of the signature of seven 
householders was nothing more nor less 
than an allurement to mischief. 

The Committee then divided : 

For the clause, 43—Against it, 16—Ma- 
jority 27. 

Sir S. Romilly proposed to leave out the 
words ‘* and on any subject whatever ;” by 
which lectures upon chemistry, astronomy, 
anatomy, or any other science, would be 
prevented. 

Sir J. Mackintosh suggested that the in- 
sertion of the words, ** and on any subject 
whatever connected with the Government 
and Constitution, as by law established,” 
would remedy the defect. 


Mr Serjeant Best thought it better, that 
particular institutions, devoted solely to 
scientific pursuits, should be excepted after- 
wards, but that the clause should be general. 

Lord Castlereagh could see no objection 
to the licensing of places really used for 


_ scientific discourses. 


The question being put, the amendment 
was negatived. 

After some consideration between Sir J. 
C. Hippisley, Sir J. Mackintosh, and Mr 
B. Bathurst, two clauses exempting the 
East India College and societies incorpora- 
ted by Royal Charter or authority of Par- 
liament were agreed to. A third about the 
exemption of all lectures for the promotion 
of science, learning, and the arts, when 
bona fide delivered, &c. was rejected. 

When the clause about the duration of 
the act came under the consideration of the 
Committee, it was agreed that it should ex- 
pire the 24th July, 1818. 

The bill, with these and m&ny other ver- 
bal amendments, then passed the Commit- 
tee. 

Tuesday, March 11. 

Sir J. Newport brought forward his mo- 
tion respecting the fees of the Court of Chan- 
cery. All human institutions, observed Sir 
J. Newport, were exposed to decay, con- 
sequently requiring frequent attention, exa- 
mination, and reparation. The Lord Chan- 
cellor himself proved that errors had crept 
in, and that new regulations were required 
to remove grievances, as by his Lordship’s 
order, of April 13, 1815, in the bankrupt 
department, many holidays were abolished, 
and some of the fees better regulated. He 
should propose that the Commissioner’s re- 

t be referred to a committee above stairs, 
with the view to secure the correction of 
such abuses as might be detected. The re- 
port was very deficient. The aggregate a- 
mount of the fees ought to have been pro- 
duced, but that was not done. Such fees 
were of very injurious tendency; and if 
they were allowed to exist, the rich only 
would possess the means of obtaining jus- 
tice, for then ** Justice would be sold, not 
administered.” The difficulties of appeal- 
ing to the law were already sufficiently 
great; the necessities of the State had much 
increased them by the enormous augmenta- 
tion of stamp duties; and it therefore be- 
came the more incumbent on the House to 
see that unnecessary obstacles were not 
thrown in the way of the peor man com- 
pelled to appeal to the laws of his country 
for redress. He concluded with moving a 
series of resolutions, declaring that fees on 
law proceedings were in the nature of direct 
taxes to defray the expences of the offices ; 
that they ought to be of moderate amount, 

and 
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ond proportionate in their operation; and 
that a Committee of 21 be appointed on the 
subject, to examine the Commissioners’ Re- 
port, &c. 

Lord Castlereagh was not friendly to these 
investigations, except abuses were shown to 
exist, as they only afforded means of ** fish- 
ing for grounds of observations.” He had 
great pleasure in stating that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had attended to the contents of the 
report, particularly to the fees of his own 
office, and of those under him; and his 
Lordship next proceeded to the fees in 
which the profession were more immediate- 
ly concerned. As this was the fact, he 
thonght there was not ground shewn for 
the Committee required. 

Mr Ponsonby spoke in favour of Sir J. 
Newport’s motion, as it would be adviseable 
to examine the reports, as they were made 
by the Commissioners, not to wait till the 
whole inquiries were concluded. The No- 
ble Lord wished the motion to be withdrawn, 
to afford the Lord Chancellor time fully to 
interfere, and to correct such grievances and 
abuses as the report might point out. To 
this course of proceeding he had no objec- 
tion, provided the time which it was to wait 
should be named; but he was against the 
motion being withdrawn indefinitely. 

Mr ZL. Foster, &c. having made some 
observations, the House divided on the pre- 
vious question— 

For it, 60—Against it, 16.—Majority, 44. 


Wednesday, March 12. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
that the sum of £.18,000,000 be raised by 
Exchequer bills. He also stated that the 
sums of £.4,200,000, £.12,200,000, and 
£.500,000 had been raised. The first sum 
had been produced from treasury bills, 
which it was his intention to pay off, and 
which payment would occasion a consider- 
able saving. After a few words from ~" 
Sharp and Mr Curwen, 

Sir J. Newport expressed the hope, that 
in benefiting the agricultural interest the 
commercial would not be disregarded. 

Mr Vansittart replied, that in his opinion 
both would be benefited. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PETITIONS FOR REFORM. 


On the order of the day being read for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the pe- 
titions presented for reform in Parliament, 
the Speaker begged leave to inform the 
House, that he had caused the several peti- 
tions on the table to be sorted. ‘The total 
number presented by the Hon. Bart. (Sir 
F. Burdett) was 527; of these one had no 
name subscribed or annexed; two had no 
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names signed on the same paper; 28 were 
of the same import as those which were ne- 
gatived for lying on the table; 468 were 
printed; 11 were the same as the Halifax 
petition, which was received ; four were the 
same as the petition from Hollingwood, 
which was rejected. Thirteen were peti- 
tions on various other subjects. On the 
question being put that the 468 printed 
petitions should be read, 

Mr W. W. Wynne stated, that the ques- 
tion had been agitated in 1665, in 1793, 
and in 1813; on the latter occasion it had 
been decided that printed petitions should 
not be received; and six days afterwards a 
petition from Major Cartwright, for leave 
to present a printed petition, was refused. 
He thought the rule a reasonable one, cal- 
culated to prevent the manufacturing of pe- 
titions in London for the purpose of being 
sent down to be signed, instead of offering 
a genuine expression of the sentiments of 
the people. We had lately seen the effect 
of this manufacture, of which whole reams 
had been sent down to be signed. 

Sir F. Burdett said the rule of 1665 could 
now be of no force whatever; the rule was 
framed by Cromwell’s creatures placed in 
that House by himself, and not one of them 
allowed to enter Parliament till he was fur- 
nished with a ticket from the soldiers who 
surrounded the doors. Nothing was settled 
by the entry of 1793.—( Hear, hear. )—And 
the discussion itself stood only on the doubt- 
ful rule of Cromwell’s Parliament. In 1813, 
reference was made to this supposed rule of 
1793, and a division certainly took place, 
which could be now of no force, as it went 
on the supposition of a rule that never ex- 
isted. Printed petitions were read and 
comprehended with much greater facility 
than those which were written, and every 
man was able to see and understand what 
he was to sign. 

Lord Castlereagh knew that designing 
men went about the country, availing them- 
selves of the rights of the people, for the 
purpose of calling meetings, in which they 
might exert every faculty, and rouse the 
passions of the people for putting them in 
movement towards a general rebellion. As 
it was clear that the rules and practice of 
the House were against the entertaining of 
printed petitions, he should vote against the 
motion. 

The House divided.—Ayes, 6—Noes, 58 
— Majority against receiving printed peti- 
tions; 52. 


Thursday, March 13. 


Sir F. Burdett presented a petition for 
Reform from Dundee. tie on 
the table. 
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DISTRESSES OF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr Brougham brought forward his pro- 
mised motion respecting the distresses of 
the country. The session had hitherto pass- 
ed without deing any thing to relieve the 
country ; efferts had been adopted to stifle 
the voice of the people, “at least to preserve 
the public peace; but nothing hed been 
dione to examine into the causes of discon-. 
tent. There was a great alteration in our 
commercial circumstances alk would admit, 
and he feared it was greater than many ima-. 
gined. The petitions which had been pre- 
sented to that House proved the great fall- 
ing off in trade, and the returns of exports 
and imports confirmed the fact. According 
to these returns there were 5000 fewer 
vessels engaged last year than were engaged 


the year before. In 1800 and 1812, in, 


particular, there was nothing like the defi- 
cit and distress now known in wages and 
work. The staple articles of trade were 
greatly depressed. The pressure in the 
cloth trade, great as it was, was less than 
that in the other branches. In the clothing 
districts, out of 3360 cloth-dressers, one- 
third were wholly unemployed, and one- 
third were only half employed.—In the iron 
trade the distress was enormous. Birming- 
ham was a fair example. Out of 30,000 
souls there were 27,000 paupers. The 
workmen of that neighbourhood might be 
divided into fourclasses—miners, gunsmiths, 
nail-makers, and artificers. The miners, 
who used to get two guineas a-week, now 
obtained not more than ten shillings—the 
gunsmiths (when employed) received no 
more—the nailers were best off; the em- 
ployed artificers, however, got no more than 
one shilling a-day ! (ear.) But altho’ star- 
ving, rather than living, on such miserable 
wages, a more Joyal and peaceful population 
was not to be found. (Hear, hear.) The an- 
cient branch of trade, that of spinning, was 
in the most deplorable condition ; it had oc- 
cupied about half a million of souls, and 
the wages had now come down to 4s. 34d. 
per weck, from which was to be deducted 
a fourth for the eapence of cloth, &c. the 
whole being piece-work, thus leaving little 
more than 3s. 3}d. per week for the exist- 
ence of so fearful an amount of the popula- 
tion! Another proof of the extent of dis- 
tress was the immense diminution of the 
consumption of all articles of luxury, as was 
proved by the Exeise and Customs, and to 
such an extent had pauperism risen, that 
in many parishes the poor rates were equal 
to the rack-rents ; in one instance, on an 
estate of 200 acres, the rates were twice the 
amount of the rent. The watch trade also 
had suffered greatly. In London 3000 


watchmakers were out of employ. With 
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respect to another branch of trade, there 

were 18,000 tailors out of work. The great 
use of machinery now adopted throughout 
the country had increased the difficulties; 
for heretofore, when machinery threw hands 
out of employ, there were other resources— 
but now, when ‘they were thrown out of 
bread by such means, no other resource was 
left. ‘The landholder and the agriculturist 
were alike embarrassed ; in fact, the dis- 
tress of the country was of a general na- 
ture, occasioned by a long continuance of 
bad policy, and not a transition from war 
to peace. At the end of former wars, the 
country had recovered in less than half the 
period that had elapsed since the last war. 
The Hon. and Learned Gentleman enume- 
rated the deficiency in new taxes, which 
had been increased, and argued that the 
history of taxes on tea, coffee, and other ar- 
ticles, proved that diminution of the duties 
had led to an increase of revenue, because a 
greater consumption ensued when the tax 
was lowered. He asked how it happened, 
after the return of peace, that trade had not. 
revived ? Where, in short, had we to look 
fur commercial facilities ? With the allies, 
with whoin we fought and for whom we 
bled, not One custom-house regulation had 
been in our favour. In Russia, and along 
the frontier of Poland, a contraband trade 
was allowed, to the injury of the fair profit 
formerly derived by British merchants. In 
Prussia, Austria, and Spain, we had no sort 
of commercial interest. With respect to 
Spain, the conduct of that country appear- 
ed an instance of Mack ingratitude on their 
part, and imbecility on ours. (Hear, hear /) 
After the beloved usurper came back, we a- 
bandoned the manly tone with which we 
supported the Cortes, and became the pan- 
der of that ruler, against the independent 
views of his colonial subjects. In return 
for such crimes we were punished, for al- 
most the first act of Ferdinand VIIth’s was 
a restriction upon our, trade. The Hon. 
Gentleman concluded with moving the fol- 
lowing Resolutions,:;— 

Resolved, 1. That the trade and manu- 

factures of the country are reduced to a state 
of such unexampled difficulty as demands 
the most serious attention of this House. 
_ 2. That those difficulties are materially 
increased by the system of policy pursued 
with respect to our foreign commerce : and 
that a revision of this system ought forth- 
with to be undertaken by the House. 

3. That the continuance of those difficul: 
ties is in a great degree owing to the severe 
pressure of taxation under which the coun- 
try labours, and which ought ‘by every 
practicable means to be lightened, 

4, That the 
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agricultural interest, and more despondency 
had been felt then than was now entertain- 
ed on the subject of our commerce. But 
that distress, as now appeared, had arisen 
from temporary causes, and the same would 
be the case as to the fears entertained for 


pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers has not 
been such as to obtain for the people of 
this country those commercial advantages 
which the just influence of Great Britain in 
foreign Courts fairly entitled them to expect. 

The first Resolution having been put from 
the Chair, 

Mr Robinson was perfectly aware of the 
distressed state of the manufacturers of this 
country. It was owned that both our iron 
and woollen trade had suffered by the sud- 
den ‘transition from war to peace. The 
greater year of expenditure was that of 
1815; and yet, at that time, distress -was 
by no means so overwhelming as at the 
present, since the resources kept pace with 
the expenditure. When, however, the du- 
ration of the late war was taken into consi- 
deration, with the expence of that war, to- 
gether with the capital it had put in activity, 
it must be evident that these circumstances 
made it different from all former wars. 
The unnatural prosperity which accompa- 
nied that march of war, and the tremendous 
revulsion that had followed it, ought to ope- 
rate as warnings for future times, and teach 
us the necessity of labouring to preserve 
out restored peace.—There was, in his opi- 
nion, no chance of placing our commerce on 
the’ footing it was during the war, when 
owing to the rich colonies we possessed, and 
our exclusive trade, our export was nearly 
eight millions, to say nothing of the island 
of Java. Nor ought it to be concealed that 
the people of the Continent had ingenuity, 
property, and enterprise ; and if it remain- 
ed at peace, as God grant it might, there 
was little doubt that the Continent would 
be enabled to manufacture most of the arti- 
cles they stood in need of. He moved as 
an amendment to the motion of the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman, that the House do 
pass to the other orders of the day. 

Mr Finlay did not agree with those who 
supposed the distress of the country pro- 
ceeded from a diminished demand for our 
manufactures. 
state of wages. This, he believed, was an 
evil experienced over all Europe, occasion- 
ed almost solely by the change from war to 
peace, which sent back to their homes great 
numbers of men who had been engaged in 
military pursuits. He objected to the Re- 
solutions ; but he wished to see some other 
way of disposing of them resorted to than 
that of passing to the Order of the Day. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted the existence 
of the distress, but could see no ground for 
gloom and despondency. He was not dis- 
posed to shade the distress of the country, 
though it was most certain that the distress 
was fast abating. Last year the House 
had heard a great deal of the distress of the 
May 1817. 


The evil lay in the low 
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the manufacturing interest. The distress 
had arisen from a diminution of internal 
consumption, and was not to be imputed to 
the want of commercial! treaties. The fact 
was, that thi§ country had made too many 
treaties. A commercial treaty with this 
country was looked to with suspicion by the 
power that concluded it, and occasioned 
such a spirit of jealousy, that was produc- 
tive of more harm than the treaty itself 
was of advantage. Inthe year 1216, the 
exports of British manufactures had a- 
mounted to £.36,700,000, a larger sum 
than had been exported for many years, 
except the year immediately preceding, 
when they had amounted to 44 millions. 
In 1812, the amount had only been 31 mil- 
lions. In the case of the export of cotton 
in 1816, that had been £.16,300,000, which 
was more than for any year, except the one 
immediately preceding. The case was the 
same with respect to our woollen and linen 
manufactures. It should also be taken in- 
to the account, that there had been a great 
decrease of demand in the home market. 
In the Ordinance department, when the de- 
mand had formerly been fwo millions, it 
was now only £.300,000, and a similar di- 
minution had taken place in the Commissa- 
riat, and in the other departments in the 
Government. The exchange was now 6 or 
7 per cent. in favour of this country, and 
was a proof that the demand for our manu- 
factures on the Continent was increasing. 

Lord Cochrane contended, that the root 
of this distress arose from the excess of 
taxation, and not from any temporary cau- 
ses, or from any sudden return from a state 
of war to a state of peace. 

Mr Alderman Atkins hoped the House 
would see the necessity of relieving com- 
merce from the distresses and trammels un- 
der which it laboured. He thought the 
House should go into a Committee, with a 
view to meet these evils ; and he was sur- 
prised that the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman had not proposed that measure. 

Mr Brougham replied, when the House 


divided — 


For going into the Orders of the Day 118 
For the 63 
Majority in favour of Ministers....—_—55 


Friday, March 14. 
SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL. 


On the third reading of the bill to pre-' 
vent seditious assemblies, Sir M. W. Rid- 
bey 
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Ridley opposed it as unnecessary and un- 
just, and moved that it be read a third time 
that day three months... 

Sir J. C. Hippesley defended the measure. 

Mr W. Smith condemned the proposition 
altogether. It went to charge those who 
contended for universal suffrage with a de- 
sign to overturn the Constitution, than which 
nothing could be more unjust. The Hon. 
Member read a letter, which stated that a 
hand-bill had been sent to Lord Sidmouth 
from Norwich, containing a blasphemous 
parody on the Nicene creed. This parody 
had been, in point of fact, published 25 
years ago, and issued from a jacobinical so- 
ciety, of which the person who sent a copy 
of it to Lord Sidmouth had been a member. 
It had been recently re-published by a star- 
ving printer, who was an old and well-known 
adherent of the Court party. Having exa- 
mined the different poll-books since 1802, 
he had found the name of this printer re- 
gularly among the voters for the Ministe- 
rial or Court candidate. He would not give 
his name to the Attorney-General, but if he 
should be selected for prosecution, would 
be perfectly willing to declare, in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, that he had always vo- 
ted against him. The Hon. Member then 
read a passage from the poem called ** Wat 
Tyler,” (written, as it is understood, by 
Mr Southey, about 25 years ago, but not 
published till very lately, having been sup- 
pressed by the author at the time, who was 
then only nineteen years old,) and contrast- 
ed it with an article in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review, of which Mr Southey is 
supposed to be also the author. Jn the lat- 
ter, the author had severely reprobated the 
very principles which he had formerly ad- 
vocated; and the Hon. Gentleman would 
put it to the House whether they could be- 
lieve they had both come from the same 
hand. ‘ 
Lord W. Russell was not ready to sur- 
render to any man, not even to the dearest 
friend he ever had, the liberties of the peo- 
ple of England. Where would the framers 


of this measure—where would those who 


promoted the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, wish to drive us? Despotic power 
was now to prevail, and the rights of the 
people, for whom alone all governments ex- 
isted, were extinguished. 

Mr Finlay was deeply convinced of the 
necessity and propriety of the measures pro- 
posed by Ministers, when he considered the 
great mischief which the meetings lately 
held in the country had produced. Unwil- 


ling as he, or any British subject must be, to- 


relinquish any part of that glorious liberty 
which had been transmitted to us by our 
memorable ancestors, he still thought that 


it was much better to give up for a time a 
share of that liberty than run the hazard of 
losing all. He lamented the necessity of 
such measures, but felt himself bound to 
give them his support. 
Sir S. Romilly considered meetings of the 
people as one of the most important parts 
of our constitution. ‘These publie meetings 
had often produced the greatest benefits to 
the country. He proceeded to ridicule the 
clauses of the bill which it was said only 
gave to magistrates that power which they 
had possessed before. In times of real dis- 
turbances even the riet act was useless, for 
it could seldom be heard, and was never 
attended to. We had parted with enough 
of our liberties already, and should be cau- 
tious of the portion. left us. 
Mr B. Bathurst contended, that the Re- 
port was justified in all its expressions, and 
that the Members of the Committee had 
not in any way been imposed on. With 
respect to the bill, all meetings called by 
regularly constituted authorities were left as 
free as ever, provided notumult arose. As 
to the clause respecting the dangers from 
societies intending the total subversion of 
establishments, and the division of proper- 
ty, he must refer to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, which fully justified the measure. 
Although the mass of the people were sound, 
there might be a sufficiently numerous class 
to be worked upon by designing men, 
through public distress, to most dangerous 
agitations. The measure was for the peo- 
ple’s protection. Something was called for 
to prevent the danger which might reason- 
ably be apprehended, from the numerous 
and pernicious societies which were at pre- 
sent branching out into all the villages, and 
operating on those who were either inten~- 
tionally or unintentionally led to do wrong. 
Mr Ponsonby denied that all the provi- 
sions of the bill were requisite to preserve 
the public peace, although it were proved 
that some regulations were necessary in such 
cases. He particularly objected to the power 
given to one magistrate to arrest individuals 
whom he might suppase to be offending. 
Mr Canning said, ii he consented by this 
measure to throw any restraint on the right 
of the people to meet for the purpose of pe- 
titioning, it was for the sake of preserving 
the right itself, of protecting the people 
from those who were taking advantage of 
their sufferings to abuse them. The pro- 
cess would be as easy to collect the senti- 
ments of the people on any subject of gene- 
ral interest after this bill should pass as be- 
fore it was thought of. He really did not 
see how any Magistrate, standing exposed 
to the eyes of persons disposed to be diligent 
observers of his conduct, durst venture to 
turn 
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turn it to the base and wicked purpose of 
werving a political party. The present Bill 
was not, as had so often been urged, though 
as often refuted, directed against the great 
mass of the people. He supported it in be- 
half of the people. (Hear, hear.) Its ob- 
ject was to interpose between the people 
and their deluders—between those who 
were sound, and those who were disaffec- 
ted. 

Mr Brougham certainly was not one of 
those who expected that many arrests would 
take place under these bills; and to explain 
the ground of that opinion, he must take 
leave to state what he thought were the two 
purposes for which ministers had given 
themselves all the trouble and anxiety un- 
der which the Hon. Gentlemen said they la- 
boured. In the first place, it was their 
wish to increase, under the sanction of Par- 
Jiament, that general and active alarm 
which it was so much the interest of mini- 
eters to propagate. In the next place, they 
had gained a complete triumph over the 
press, and public discussion out of doors. 


587 
Thus they have been relieved, not from any 
conspiracy against the State, but from all 
fear of any serious opposition to their mea- 
sures, 

On the division, there appeared 179 for 
the third reading, and 44 against it. 

When strangers were re-admitted to the 
gallery, Sir J. Newport was making some 
observations on a clause moved by the At- 
torney-general, that none of the provisions 
of this act should extend to Ireland. He 
thought that it should at least extend to 
Ireland so as to put down secret societies, 
and of course Orange clubs. 

After some conversation between the 
right honourable baronet, Lord Castlereagh, 
and the Atiorney-General, the clause was a- 
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Mr Ponsonby proposed two amendments 5 
one for rendering the presence of two ma- 
gistrates necessary to break up assemblies ; 
and another tosubstitutethe subversion of the 
constitution ** for constitution, and govern- 
ment,” which were both negatived without 
a division, and the bill was then passed. 


Historical Affairs. 


CHINA. 

YERTAIN, and even somewhat satisfac- 
tory advices, relative to the Embassy of 
Lord Amherst to China, have at length been 
received from India by the ship General 
Hewitt. Lord Amherst and his suite arri- 
ved at Canton on New Year's Day, all well, 
aftcr a journey of four months through the 
heart of the country. It appears that the 
immediate cause of the dismissal of the 
Embassy, without an audience, was the 
misrepresentations of the Minister Ho-kung- 
ye, for which he.was, in a few days after- 
wards, dismissed from all his offices; yet 
the Chinese did not chuse to rejlax from 
their demand of the usual degrading pros- 
trations—a demand which Lord Amherst 
thought proper to resist. These, we are 
informed, were more humiliating than Lord 
Amherst had anticipated. We are happy, 
however, to find, that no bad consequences 
had resulted from this refusal. very ac- 
count from China indeed states, that, with 
the single exception of its being received at 
Court, the embassy was respectfully and 
‘courteously treated in its progress through 
the Chinese dominions. The presents from 
the British Government to the Emperor 
have all been returned, except the portraits 


of the two illustrious personages of this 
country, which were accepted merely as a 
mark of respect to the individuals whom 
they resembled ; and his imperial Majesty 
has sent in return several most curious, 
rich, and splendid presents to the Prince 
Regent. ‘The number of Chinese killed in 
the forts by the fire of the Alceste amount- 
ed to 40. This affair was kept secret from 
the Emperor, his Ministers being afraid to 
communicate it to him. 


EAST INDIES. 


Calcutta papers to the 19th of last Dec. 
inclusive, contain details of the politics and 
wartare of the Hindostanee Chiefs, and of 
the Pindarees. The district of Jypoor is in 
a distracted and desolate state, where va- 
rious Chieftains are all pursuing one object, 
but in a different way. They wish to re- 
move Meer Khan, who seems to carry on 
his predatory schemes, and was, on the 14th 
November, near Juudpor, in the hilly and 
strong country of Agemere.—Meanwhile 
the Pindarees, hovering along the banks of 
the Narbudda, have kept the Guzzerat and 
Candecish in great alarm. About the mid- 
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north bank of the Narbudda, 4000 of whom 
broke up, and took the road to Guzzerat. 
The rest made a rapid march, southward of 
the Narbudda, and were met and defeated, 
with much skill and courage, by Major 
Lushington. The British Nagpoor force 
was, in the middle of November, encamped 
near Hoshingabad. One of its detachments 
had, about the 6th November, fallen in 
with and killed a few Pindarees on the 
north bank of the Narbudda. 

There has been great sickness in the up- 
per provinces, but it was on the decline. 

The Bombay Courier of the 4th of Janu- 
ary contains Major Lushington’s account to 
the Resident at Poonah, of his successful 
pursuit of the Pindarees on the 25th and 
26th of December. Only one British Offi- 
cer was killed, Capt. Darke, of the 4th Re- 
giment of Light Cavalry ; no Officers were 
wounded. The Bombay Courier says, that 
the communication between Seroor and 
Poonah, and the latter place and Panwell, 
had for a fortnight been unsafe without a 
guard. 


AFRICA. 


Accounts have been received from Lieu- 
tenant Campbell, on whom devolved the 
command of the expedition for exploring 
the Joliba, or Niger river, on the death of 
Major Peddie, stating his arrival at the 
head of the river Nunez, from whence he 
intended proceeding across the mountains 
towards Bammakoo, the place at which Mr 
Park embarked; on the surface of which 
Lieut. Campbell and his companions are in 
all probability at this time. Thus another 
gleam of hope is entertained of the termi- 
nation of this mysterious river being disco- 
vered. 

By accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, 
it would appear that the leprosy had spread 
to such an alarming extent, that his Excel- 
lency the Governor (Somerset) had issued a 
proclamation, dated the 14th February, or- 
dering a certain district to be appropriated 
for the persons attacked with the dreadful 
malady. Land-marks had been erected, 
and severe penalties were to be exacted from 
persons found beyond the boundaries, as in 
cases of quarantine for contagious disorders, 
as by the laws provided. 


-- 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


According to intelligence received from 
Buenos Ayres, dated 4th February, it ap- 
pears that the Portuguese troops took pos- 
session of Monte Video, on the 20th Ja- 
nuary. Some accounts say that they have 
got possession of this strong place without 
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firing a shot, and in consequence of an un- 
derstanding with the inhabitants: while 
other letters state, that it was after a bat- 
tle, in which Artigas, being drawn into an 
ambuscade, was totally defeated by the 
Portuguese troops. He is said to have re- 
tired after this battle into the open country, 
with 3 or 4000 troops. The Portuguese 
commander issued a proclamation after en- 
tering Monte Video, for establishing a free 
trade, and for respecting the personal liber- 
ty of the inhabitants. The greatest distrac- 
tion seems to prevail in the counsels of the 
insurgents in this quarter, and apprehen- 
sions were entertained, that, if the Portu- 
guese were advancing, they might make 
themselves masters of Buenos Ayres. 

The American papers bring accounts of 
the Patriot cause in Venezuela. A vessel 
had arrived at Baltimore, with intelligence 
to the 14th February. On that day, it is 
said that Bolivar made an attack on the out- 
posts of Cumana, in which he was repulsed. 
Retreating to Barcelona, he was joined by 
Arismendi. The Royalists having entered 
Barcelona on the 10th, and having com- 
mitted great excesses, were attacked by Bo- 
livar’s army, and overthrown, with the loss 
of 1000 men. Next day they were again 
attacked and completely destroyed. 

In addition to these accounts, private let- 
ters state that a general battle had taken 
place in Guayana, where the Spaniards were 
commanded by Governor Fitzgerald, and 
the Patriots by Piar. The latter was com- 
pletely successful, and the fall of Augus- 
tura, a hornet’s nest the Spaniards have 
long held on the Oroonoko, was expected to 
be the result of the victory. Some hard 
fighting had also subsequently taken place 
at Cumana, whither the Spaniards had re- 
treated after their defeat at Barcelona. 

The Royalist force in Caraccas, according 
to accounts from Curacoa of 20th March, 
consisted of 700 Spanish regulars, recent- 
ly arrived from Puerto Rico, and about 
2000 Creoles, all of whom would join 
their countrymen on their approach, as they 
had sent to inform them, ' So desperate 
were the affairs of King Ferdinand in that 
quarter, that all the Royalists were flying 
to Curacoa and the city of Sante Domingo. 
In the latter place, the Bishop of Caraccas 
had arrived with the church plate. The 
Patriots were reported to be within seven 
leagues of Caraccas on the 17th of March, 
and no doubt was entertained of their being 
in complete possession of all the provinces 
of Venezuela by the Ist of April. 

The Jamaica Gazette of March 29th 
says—*‘* We learn that a French merchant- 
man, lately arrived at St Thomas’s, from 
Bourdeaux, with thirty thousand stand of 
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arms on board, and several officers who ser- 
ved under Bonaparte, had also reached that 
island to join the Revolutionists in South 
America. 

A letter from New Orleans of the 10th 
of March, mentions, that Mina and his Staff 
had returned to that place, having been un- 
successful in the attempt to revolutionize 
Mexico, 

The Inquisition has been re-established in 
a most solemn manner at Lima, and its first 
labours have been to destroy all traces of 
the late Spanish constitution, as well as of 
all the free periodical papers, &c. published 
in every part of the monarchy during the 
administration of the Cortes. 


TURKEY. 


The Ottoman Government, set at defiance 
by rebellious Pachas, and threatened, ac- 
cording to report, with an attack on the 
side of Persia, is stated not only to have or- 
dered considerable armaments within its im- 
mediate territories, but to have also orga- 
nized strong corps of Européans in the Ture 
kish Isles. 

Important changes are stated to have 
lately taken place in the Turkish ministry. 
The Reis Effendi, Mahomed Seida, has been 
dismissed from office, and is succeeded by the 
Marshal of the Empire, Mahomed Salyhd 
Dschanjb. This change it is said has given 
a favourable turn to the negociations be- 
tween the Ottoman and Russian empires, 
and it was hoped their differences would 
soon be amicably adjusted. 

Constantinople has been again a prey to 
the ravages of fire. On the 18th of Feb. 
300 houses were burnt, and on the 2Ist a- 
nother fire broke out in the same quarter, 
which destroyed all those that the first con- 
flagration had spared. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


It appears that the late conspiracy in 
Spain was more extensive than was at first 
imagined. Three hundred officers were 
apprehended with General Lacy, and near- 
ly all the officers of the 41 battalions in Ca- 
talonia were implicated. Lacy and his as- 
sociates were condemned to death by a 
Court-martial ; but it is stated in recent let- 
ters that the government is afraid to put 
the sentence in execution, as General Mi- 
lans, his associate in the plot, had collected 
a strong force, which the guerilias were ra- 
pidly increasing, and that he had threatened 
the most terrible reprisals upon the monks 
of Catalonia, if any punishment should be 
inflicted upon Lacy. 

According to private letters from. Paris, 
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Spain seems to be the scene of disorder and 
civil war. The province of Catalonia is said 
to be in open insurrection ; and formidable 
bands of guerillas hold possession of the 
mountains throughout the country, from 
which they occasionally descend to alarm 
the neighbouring plains. These guerillas 
increase every day in consequence of the 
proclamations issued by their chiefs, in which 
the inhabitants are invited to serve their 
country under a previous oath to the Con- 
stitution. The public treasury, it is also 
said, suffers materially from smugglers, 
who run over the frontier provinces, and 
being generally protected by the people, 
easily escape pursuit. 

An article from Madrid states, that Spain 
has been inundated with caricatures and 
other prints, tending to bring the king and 
royal family into contempt ; a censorship has 
therefore been established over the art of 
engraving, on the same terms with that 
which watches over the press. 

Letters from Portugal of the 1th ult. 
intimate an apprehension, that the seat of 
the Portuguese Government is to be ~ 
manently fixed in the Brazils. The chief 
nobility and the wealthy merchants have 
been invited to emigrate thither; and the 
most skilful artisans are tempted to adopt 
the same course, by promises of full em- 
ployment and liberal wages in South Ame- 
rica. 

In one of the Brussels papers, it is stated 
that letters have been received from Mad- 
rid, affirming that Spanish troops are about 
to occupy Portugal, which is to be united 
to Spain, in consequence of arrangements 
concluded with the Court of Brazil; and 
that for the loss of those territories, indem- 
nification is to be given by cessions in South 
America. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris papers of the 10th May men- 
tion, that several individuals were to be 
brought to trial at Bourdeaux, charged 
with being the authors of a plot for the de- 
struction of the government. The conspi- 
rators had organized a regular plan of in- 
surrection, and had inlisted recruits in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, which were 
to be formed into regiments, and, when the 
plan had arrived at sufficient maturity, they 
were to advance by a concerted movement, 
and to invest the eapital. 

Private letters trom Paris of the 16th 
contain an account of another plot against 
the reigning family. Several non-commis- 


sioned officers, it is said, agreed to shoot 
the Prince, whilst he was engaged in re- 
Six or seven persons 
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have been apprehended and interrogated, 
and their trials were to take place imme- 
diately. 

Madame Regnault St Jean d’Angely has 
been recently arrested, accused of carrying 
on a treasonable correspondence with her 
husband and other French refugees in Ame- 
rica. She has undergone several examina- 
tions ; in consequence of which a glass ma- 
nufacturer, said to be a cousin of Bonaparte, 
has also been arrested and placed in close 
confinement. It is stated, however, that 
Madame St Jean d’Angely will be permit- 
ted to join her husband in America. 


ITALY. 


A Bull of the Pope, directed against 
Bible Societies, has been scme time in circu- 
lation. It is dated 29th June 1816, and 
is addressed to the Primate of Poland, in 
answer to a letter from him to his Holiness 
on this subject. Speaking of the numbers 
and extension of these societies, the Bull 
says—** We have been truly shocked at this 
most crafiy device, by which the very founda- 
tions of religion are undermined ; and having, 
because of the great importance of the sub- 
ject, conferred in Council with our vener- 
able brethren, the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, we have, with the utmost 


eare and attention, deliberated upon the . 


measures proper to be adopted by our Pon- 
tifical authority, in order to remedy and abo- 
lish this pestilence as fat as possible. In the 
mean time, we heartily congtatulate you, 
venerable Brother, and we commend you, 
again and again in the Lord, as it is fit we 
should, upon the singular zeal you have dis- 
played, under circumstances so dangerous 
to Christianity, in having denounced to the 
Apostolic See, this defilement of the Jaith, so 
¥mminenily dangerous to souls. And although 
we perceive that it is not at all necessary to 
excite him to activity who is making haste, 
since, of your own accord, you have already 
shewn an ardent desire to detect and over- 
throw the i¢pious machinations of these in- 
novators ; yet, in conformity with our office, 
we again and again exhort you, that whenever 
you can achieve by power, provide for by coun- 
scl, or effect by authority, you will daily exe- 
cule with the utmost earnestness, placing your- 
self as a wall for the House of Israel.” 


RUSSIA. 


A Hamburgh paper of the 12th March 
contains a rescript of the Emperor Alexan- 
der to the Governor of Cherson in favour 
of the Duchobooze, a sect of dissenters from 
the Greek Church. It forbids all further 
persecution of this sect, and observes, 


** Does it become a Christian government 
to employ harsh and cruel means, torture 
and exile, to bring back into the bosom of 
the Church those who have gone astray ? 
The doctrine of the Redeemer, who came 
into the world to save the sinner, cannot be 
spread by constraint and punishment. True 
faith can only take root with the blessing 
of Goad, by conviction, instruction, mildness, 
and, above all, by good example.” 

On Easter Sunday there was published 
at Petersburgh, a very remarkable ukase 
in favour of Jews who are converted to 
Christianity. It proposes to form them in- 
to a society, under the title of Jewish Chris- 
tians—to establish them as colonists upon 
the lands of the Crown—and to grant them 
a temporary exemption from taxes. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Maz: 10.— Atrocious Conspiracy. — The 
Isle of Man Gazette of the 24th ult. gives 
a shocking detail of a conspiracy in Dou- 
glas to murder a Mr Grierson, in which six 
persons are implicated, who have all been 
apprehended and lodged in Castle Rushen 
gaol, namely, Sir Francis Buller, Bart. of 
Devonshire, (only son of the late Judge 
Buller,) the Rev. Godfrey Gilbert Cooper, 
a native of Devonshire, Anthony Simonds, 
brother-in-law of Mr Grierson, Henry Ro- 
berts, coffeehouse-keeper in Douglas, Alex- 
ander Robinson, his waiter; ard Richard 
Rimmer, servant to the Rev. G. G. Cooper. 
Mr Grierson, it appears, had made several 
endeavours to draw his relative from the 
impure society of Buller and the others, 
and, in revenge, they had instigated Si- 
monds to shoot him. Mr G. was severely, 
and it was feared, mortally wounded. 

— Fatal boxing.—-On Monday last a man 
named Clayton, was killed in a boxing 
match near Oxford. In the 22d round his 
adversary, named Batts, hit him a blow on 
the left jugular vein, and he fell never to 
speak again. The coroner’s jury brought a 
verdict of wilful murder against Batts. 

May 19.--Moorish privateers in the North 
Seas.—An occurrence of considerable inter- 
est has taken place within these few days. 
Two piratical vessels, under the Tunisian 
flag, have had the temerity to venture so 
far from home as the North Seas, where 
they have made several captures. Happily, 
however, these robbers have already recei- 
ved some chastisement from one of our crui- 
zers ; the Alert armed brig, which has not 
only re-captured two of their prizes, but 
taken one of their corvettes, of 18 or 20 
guns, which having sent into Margate Roads, 
she immediately proceeded in para of the 
other pirate. 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHEHN CIRCUIT-—LORD JUSTICE 
CLERK. 


Jedburgh, April 14. 1817. 

ENTENCE of outlawry was pronounced 

against John Bertram, from the county 
of Peebles, accused of house-breaking and 
theft. 

John Rutherford and John Watson, two 
boys, both about 13 years of age, belonging 
toJedburgh, accused of theft, pleaded guilty, 
and were sentenced to 18 months confine- 
ment and hard labour in the house of cor- 
rection. 

Dumfries, April 19 and 21. 

Robert Carnochan, jun. shopkeeper in 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet, and David Murray, la- 
bourer there, were accused of the crimes of 
mobbing and rioting, with the intent of ob- 
structing and preventing the free exporta- 
tion of meal and potatoes ; and of compell- 
ing persons, by force and violence, or inti- 
midation, to sell these commodities at a 
rate under the market price. David Mur- 
ray not appearing was outlawed. Robert 
Carnochan, jun. was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to twelve months imprisonment in 
the jail of Kirkcudbright. 

Henry Donnan, John Warwick, and Pe- 
ter Hanlon, were called to answer to an 
indictment for obstructing and preventing 
the officers of the law from executing a war- 
rant for apprehending the said Robert Car- 
nochan and David Murray, but not appear- 
ing, were outlawed. 

John Pagan, from the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, indicted for sheep stealing, plead- 
ed guilty, and being convicted on his own 
confession, was sentenced to seven years 
transportation. 

Patrick Morgan was accused, first, of 
having uttered, or caused to be uttered, in 
the town of Dumfries, two forged notes, 
purporting to be of the Bank of England, 
and knowing them to be forged ; second, of 
having in his possession various forged 
notes, knowing them to be forged. The 
jury brought in a written verdict, finding 
the pannel at the bar, by a plurality of 
voices, ** guilty of uttering, or causing to 
be uttered, two forged Bank of England 
notes ; also, of having in his possession va- 
rious notes, of a similar description, but 
found the charge of his knowing them to 


be forged not proven.” The prisoner wag 
discharged, after receiving a suitable admo- 
nition from the Lord Justice Clerk. 

William M‘William, John Patie, John 
Birmingham, and Edward Reilly, were in- 
dicted for mobbing, and tumultuously as- 
sembling, in the month of January last, 
and of preventing the shipment of grain on 
board the Oak of Kirkcudbright, then lying 
at the New Quay; and for assisting in ta- 
king from the said vessel, about thirty bags 
of oats which had been shipped. Reilly 
was outlawed for not appearing, and the 
three former having pleaded guilty of sim- 
ple mobbing, were sentenced to two months 
imprisonment. 

Ayr, April 24 and 25. 

The diet against Duncan Darroch and 
Peter Money, accused of rape was called.— 
Money being absent, was outlawed. The 
woman said to be ravished failed to appear 
to give evidence against Darroch. A war- 
rant was therefore granted against her, the 
diet deserted pro loco et tempore, and Dar- 
roch recommitted on a new warrant. 

Peter Stewart was next brought to the 
bar, accused of assaulting, with an intent 
to commit a rape, was found not guilty. 
Before dismissing the prisoner, the Judge 
warned him to guard against the habit of 
indulging in the use of intoxicating liquors, 
—a habit which generally led to the com- 
mission of vicious excesses, and which, in 
this case, had led the prisoner into the situ- 
ation of being suspected of the crime for 
which he was just now tried. 

James M‘Farlane, Peter Matthews, Archi- 
bald Smith, and Edward Johnstone, weavers 
in Girvan, were indicted for mobbing and 
rioting at Girvan on two different days, of 
obstructing the exportation of potatoes from 
that port, and of compelling a vessel, on 
board of which the potatoes were intended 
to be shipped, to leave the port without the 
potatoes, and with little or no ballast. Mac. 
Farlane pleaded not guilty, and the Crown 
Counsel deserted the diet simpliciter as to 
him. Johnstone failed to appear, and was 
therefore outlawed. Matthews and Smith 
pleaded that they were guilty of mobbing, but 
were neither the instigators nor ring-leaders 
thereof, and took no active part therein.— 
The Counsel for the Crown, satisfied with 
this confession, thought it unnecessary to 
lead farther evidence. The Jury accord- 
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ingly found them guilty in terms of their own 
confession, and sentence of imprisonment 
in Ayr jail, for six weeks, was pronounced. 

David Smith, carrier in Ayr, accused of 
assaulting David M‘Taggart, merchant in 
Ayr, on one of the public roads leading 
from the town, and cutting and wounding 
him on the thighs and shoulder, in a shock- 
ing manner with a knife, pleaded guilty, ad- 
ding, that the crime was committed from 
fear, while M*Taggart was lying above him 
on the road, He was sentenced to 18 
months imprisonment. 

Elizabeth Carnie, or Carnego, accused of 
child-murder, failing to appear, was conse- 
quently outlawed. 

David Muir, flesher in Newton, accused 
of stealing sheep from the farms of Highlees 
and Shields, on two different nights in 
March last, pleaded guiliy, and was sen- 
tenced to transportation for fourteen years. 

David Hamilton, intinerant bookseller 
from Wigton, for stealing the ticking of a 
feather bed, a silk shawl, and two silver 
spoons, from the house ef Mary M‘Cand. 
lish, a widow woman in Wigton, where he 
lodged a few nights, was sentenced to seven 
years transportation. 


WESTERN CIRCUIT—LORDS HERMAND 
AND GILLIES. 


Inverary, April 19. 

Marion M‘AlIphin, from Rothesay, accu- 
sed of theft, and George Richardson and 
John M‘Callum, belonging to Inverary, for 
the like crime, were all outlawed for not ap- 
pearing. 

Alexander Gordon, from Buteshire, also 


_ accused of theft, being brought up, the diet 


against him was deserted pro loco ci tempore, 
on account of the absence of a material wit- 
ness, and he was recommitted on a new 
warrant. 

Hector M‘Donnall, alias Campbell, and 
Angus Ferguson, were found gwiliy, on 
their own confession, of five several acts of 
theft, aggravated by opening lock-fast pla- 
ces, and sentenced to fourteen years trans- 
portation. 

Jolin M‘Dougally Esq. of Kilmun, stood 
next accused of felonicusly assaulting Wil- 
liam M'‘Intyre, one of his own tenants ; 
and after several witnesses were examined 
for the Crown, the jury found the libel pro- 
ven against the pannel, who was sentenced 
toa month’s imprisonment in the jail of 
Ayr, and ordered to find caution to keep 
the peace for three years, under the penalty 
of £.100 sterling. 

Glasgow, April 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Robert Boag, accused of setting fire to 
corn stacks, was outlawed for not appearing. 


Daniel O’Donnel, accused of stealing a 
sheep and some potatoes from T. Scott, 
farmer at Wellyard, Innerkip; and from 
the house of James Warnock, carman, 
Greenock, some blankets, a sheet, &c. was, 
on his own petition, banished Scotland for 
life. 

Robert Lindsay and William Gilchrist, 
accused of assaulting revenue officers, in 
the execution of their duty, near Cardross, 
Dumbartonshire. The jury, without leav- 
ing the box, returned their verdict, finding 
both guiliy of the first charge, and Lindsay 
alone guilty of the second charge ; but found 
the assaults not such as to endanger the 
lives of the revenue officers. Lindsay to be 
confined twelve, and Gilchrist nine months, 
in the jail of Dumbarton. 

Patrick Rodgers, was accused of robbery, 
on the 14th July, in Saltmarket of Glasgow, 
by taking a watch, key and seal, and a 
guinea note, from Charles Melville, and 
pleaded not guilty, The jury, without re- 
tiring, returned a verdict of not proven. He 
was dismissed from the bar. 

John Watt, accused of falsehood, fraud, 
wilful imposition, and theft, was, on his 
own petition, bound under a penalty of 
£.40 that he should banish himself forth of 
the united kingdom for life. 

John Falconer, accused of stealing a cow 
from Cleland Parks, near Hamilton, was, 
on his own petition, banished from Scotland 
for life. 

AGGRAVATED CASE, 

Robert Aird, accused of assaulting, on 
the 4th of Nov. 1816, Jas. Reid, Fleming- 
ton Toll Bar, pleaded not guilty. 

Mrs Reid keeps Flemington Toll Bar, 
Strathaven ; remembers of a squabble be- 
tween pannel and her husband. He was 
fined at Hamilton half-a-guinea for evading 
the toll. Pannel came up to witness aad 
husband when on their way home at Anns- 
field Toll. He said, ** Ye'll be glorying a- 
bout the bit fine you’ve got.” Mr Reid 
said, ** No, I would have been better plea- 
sed had you paid the toll.” Aird then 
said he had not got justice that day, and 
that it was not bye with them. They went 
into a house, and pannel walked on; and at 
Closeburn bridge pannel got over the dyke 
and got in before witness. He walked be- 
fore them, but did not speak. When they 
reached th> top of the bridge, pannel seized 
Mr Reid, u..d said ** I have done mony a 
waur thing than knock your harns out, and 
throw you owre the brig,” and without 
saying any more, pitched her husband over 
into the water. Witness gave a scream, on 
which pannel seized her, and likewise threw 
her into the middle of the water. Witness 
endeavoured to get out of the water; but 
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pannel hit her with a heavy stick on the 
head till the blood flowed, and she fell 
backwards again into the river. Witness 
then exclaimed ** Robin Aird, let me lie 
and die, for U'il never do more.” The ar- 
teries of her head were cut. She was stun- 
ned at first; but she heard him say at last 
to her husband that ** this is two days you 
heave kept me and my beast idle, and taken 
mie to Hamilton ; will you ever meddle with 
iue mere?” Her husband said he never 
would. Aird stood a little, and then said 
** Pil put you that you'll carry nae tidin’s 
hame ;” and then pushed him into the wa- 
ter below the Bridge; he was then going a- 
way, when he turned and hit her husband 
on the head with a stick, which cut him 
through the hat, and he fell with a groan. 
He then went away, and she spoke to her 
husband, but at first got no answer; but 
soon after some people came up, and An- 
drew Miller, Gavin Wilson, and William 
Armour, helped to carry her, for she was 
unable to walk, to a house at Limekilnburn, 
John Forrest’s, the first house they came 
to, and she was next day carried home in a 
cart. A surgeon was called. The bridge is 
iow, and is over a sinall burn. James Reid 
corroborated the statement of his wife. Mr 
Craig, surgeon, described the state of Mr 
and Mrs Reid. He probed a wound in the 
head of the latter ; it was cut into the bone, 
and was fully an inch long. The templar 
artery, or some of its branches, was cut. 
The Counsel on both sides declined saying 
any thing to the jury, and the jury found 
the libel Proven. Aird is a strong fellow, 
in the very prime of life; while the poor 
people who were the victims of his brutal 
revenge are old and frail, and the man is 
very much injured in his eyesight.—Sen- 
tenced to seven years transportation. 
James Gallavin, or Gallaven, accused of 
stealing, on the 12th of Dec. 1816, from the 
house of John M‘Garrity, residing ia Stock- 
well Street, a silver watch, also a man’s 
hat, pleaded Guilty. Sentenced to confine- 
ment in Bridewell for twelve months, and to 
banishment from Scotland for seven yzers. 
Peter Gordon, accused of theft, by steal- 
ing, on the 19th of November 1816, from 
the house of John Inglis, residing at Par- 
tick, a pocket-book, containing one five- 
pound note and five one-pound notes, also a 
bill for £,10, pleaded Guilty. Sentenced to 
twelye months confinement in Bridewell, 
and to banishment from Scotland for seven 
years. 
James Gracie, alias Johnston, accused of 
stealing, on the 23d of January 1817, from 
the house of Mr James Turnbull, farmer at 
Barlinnie, Barony parish of Glasgow, a sil- 
ver watch, pleaded Guilty, and was senten- 
May 1817, | 
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ced to twelve months imprisonment in Bride- 
well. He is a boy about fourteen years of 
age, and was so wretchedly dressed, that he 
had a piece of carpet around his legs, and 
tied above his haunches, with a piece of 
string, instead of trowsersy, when he was 
brought up. 

Mrs tl alias Campbell, accused of 
child-murder, by throwing her child over 
the Old Bridge, was next brought up. Mr 
Cay submitted to the Court, that, as the 
pannel was deaf and dumb, she was not 
considered by the Jaw of Scotland a fit sub- 
ject for trial. Mr Drummond replied ; and 
the Court, on account of the novelty of the 
case, ordered it to be certified to the High 
Court of Justiciary. ; 

James M‘Ewan, John Connelton, and 
M‘Dowal Pate, accused of administering 
and taking unlawful oaths, were fugitated . 
for non-appearance. 

John Muirhead, carter, accused of theft ; 
—Ist, of stealing four hens; 2d, of stealing 
a red silk shawl; 3d, of stealing a coarse 
bag; and 4th, abstracting two parcels of 
money, amounting to £.474, which he re- 
ceived fur the purpose of carrying to Green- 
ock, was found guilty of the first charge, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned in Glasgow 
jail for four weeks. 

John Smith, John M‘Lean, Jean Lang, 
sen. and Jean Lang, jun. alias Morrison, ac- 
cused of theft, by breaking into Newton 
Cottage, Sauchichall. Smith was also char- 
ged with being habit and repute a thief, 
M‘Lean with theft only, and the Langs as 
resets. Smith and M‘Lean pleaded guilty, 
the two women not guilty. After a trial, 
which lasted a considerable time, the jury 
found all the panyels guilty. Smith was 
sentenced to be hanged on the 28th of May, 
and John M‘Lean, Jean Lang, sen. and 
Jean Lang, jun. to be transported for 14 
years. M‘Lean is only 14 years of age. 

William M‘Kay, elias M‘Coy, and James 
M‘Neil, alias O'Neil, were put to the bar, 
accused of forgery, by uttering forged guinea 
notes of the Greenock Bank Company, 
They pleaded not guilty. The counsel for 
M‘Kay made some objections to the rele- 
vaney of the indictment; but after hearing 
counsel, they were overruled by the Court, 
The Advocate-Depute gave up the case a- 
gainst M‘Neil, and the trial as to M‘Kay 
proceeded. The jury unanimously found 
him guilty of issuing a note at Govan ferry, 
knowing it to be forged, but the other char- 
ges not proven. M‘Neil was acquitted, 
M‘Kay was sentenced to be hanged at Glas- 
gow on the 28th of May next. 

Archibald Gibson, accused of assaulting 
with intent to rob-William Reid, machine- 
maker, was found guilty after a short | 
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and sentenced to be transported for seven 
years. 

William Thiadridge, alias Headridge, alias 
Hethericks, accused of housebreaking and 
theft, was found Guilty on his own confes- 
sion, and sentenced to be transported for 14 
years. 

Elizabeth Brodie and Mary M‘Nair, ac- 
cused of theft, were then brought to the 
bar ; Brodie pleaded guilty, and M‘Nair not 
guilty of the theft, but guilty of being art 
and part. The libel being restricted to an 
arbitrary punishment in the case of Brodie 
«her offence alone being capital,) she was 
sentenced to 14 years transportation ; and 
M‘Nair to twelve months’ confinement in 
Bridewell. 

Jean Hume and Mary Cain were next 
convicted, on their own confession of theft, 
and of being habit and repute thieves. The 
former was sentenced to seven years, and 
the latter to 14 years transportation, her 
bad character being much aggravated. Jean 
Hume said to her fellow prisoner on leav- 
ing the dock, * You'll get a black man 
when you go over.” 

Thomas Porter and John Tarbet, accu- 
sed of stealing four gold watches, were put 
to the bar. The Advocate-depute gave up 
the charge against Tarbet, and he was dis- 
missed—Porter pleaded guilty; and was 
sentenced to be transported for 14 years. 

Robert Drysdale and Robert Turnbull, 
accused of house-breaking and theft, were 
next brought to the bar. The diet against 
Turnbull was deserted, and he was dismiss- 
ed simpliciter. Drysdale was found guilty 
of theft only, on his own confession, 'and 
was sentenced to 14 years transportation. 

William Anderson, accused of attacking, 
knocking down, and rebbing William Atkin- 
son, near Camlachie Bridge, was, on his own 
confession, found Guilty, and sentenced to 
be transported for life. 

William Pringle and Thomas Johnston, 
accused of theft, and being habit and repute 
thieves. The libel against Johnston was 
restricted, and he pleaded Guilty. Evidence 
was led against Pringle, and, after a trial 
of some length, he was found Guilty, and 
received sentence to be hanged on the 28th 
of May. Johnston was ordered to be trans- 
ported for 14 years. 

Daniel Johnston, alias James Turnbull, 
alias Wm. Turnbull, alias Matthew Turn- 
bull, alias Mitchell, and Walter Blair, alias 
William Brown, accused of theft, being 
brought to the bar, the diet was deserted 
pro loco et tempore. 

Grigor M‘Grigor and Catherine Jackson, 
accused of housebreaking and theft, were 


brought to the bar, and the diet was desert- 
ed pro loco et tempore. 


The diet was also deserted against Mary 
Ross, for theft. 

David Buchanan, who was out on bail, 
then appeared at the bar. This young 
man was charged with culpable homicide, 
in so far as, on the 20th December 1816, 
he took up a gun, and, without inquiring 
whether it was loaded or not, presented it 
at his mistress, Jean Watson, wife of Mr 
Johnston, carter, Stockingtield, Barony Pa- 
rish, and shooting it at her, whereby she 
died instantly. ‘The circumstances of this 
case are shortly these: ‘The mistress was a- 
bout to commence a washing, when she 
put soot on the face of the pannel; he then 
went to a looking-glass to ascertain if that 
was the case. He then lifted one gun, 
which wanted the lock, and, laying it down, 
took up another, and, while saying, ** Will 
I shoot you, Jean ?”" the gun went off. The 
poor woman fell, uttering ** Dear,” and in- 
stantly expired. The shot entered the ab- 
domen, carrying into her body great por- 
tions of her clothes. It appeared that the 
greatest good will subsisted between the 
unfortunate parties. When it happened, 
pannel exclaimed, ‘* It was me that did it, 
although I should be hanged for it.” 

After examining three witnesses, the jury 
returned their verdict, finding the libel 
proven, but recommended him to the mercy 
of the Court, as the case was not of an ag- 
gravated nature. 

Lord Gillies addressed the prisoner ; said 
he was very happy to know he had evinced 
much grief for the accident—a behaviour 
very peculiar to the peasantry of Scotland ; 
and that he was disposed to inflict but a 
small punishment, the prisoner, having, he 
believed, suffered much in his mind and 
body already ; and he trusted that when he 
returned to society again from the imprison- 
ment he was about to suffer, he would be 
considered rather unfortunate than criminal. 
He was then sentenced to be imprisoned 
three weeks in Glasgow jail. 

Margaret Muir and Daniel M‘Innes, ac- 
cused of assault and robbery, were order- 
ed to be tried by the magistrates of Glas- 
gow. 

This finished the Circuit business here. 

There were 10 appeal cases decided du- 
ring the sitting of the Court. 


Stirling, April 28, 29, and 30. 


Andrew Cowan, son of James Cowan, 
portioner of Townhead of Touchgoram, and 
Archibald Clark, farm servant at Burn- 
house, were put to the bar, accused of as- 
sault, with intent to ravish Janet Young, 
wife of William Young, land-surveyor. The 
trial proceeded with shut doors. The exa- 
mination of witnesses continued till a late’ 
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hour. The jury, after retiring for a few 
minutes, returned an unanimous verdict, 
finding the assault proved, but no intent to 
ravish.—-Six weeks imprisonment. 

George Harley, sailor in Alloa, accused 
of stealing various articles from the sloop 
John and James, in Alloa harbour, was out- 
lawed for not appearing. 

Robert Paterson, accused of culpable ho- 
micide, was then put to the bar. After a 
short trial the jury returned a verdict of not 
preven, and he was dismissed from the bar. 

John Fleming and Jotin Hendry, accused 
of breaking into a granary at Rosebank, and 
carrying off 20 bolls of wheat, were next 
brought to trial. Fleming was also indicted 
as habit and repute a thief. The jury re- 
turned a verdict, finding by a plurality of 
voices, the libel not proven, as to breaking 
into the granary and stealing ‘the wheat: 
but finding it proven that Fleming was ha- 
bit and repute a thief. Lord Gillies inform- 
ed the jury, that, by the law, no punish- 
ment could follow on a verdict finding a 
person to be habit and repute a thief; it 
was not a substantial crime, but merely put 
into indictments when coupled with a spe- 
cific act, by way of aggravation. They were 
both dismissed from the bar. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


May 19. This day William Edgar, teacher 
in Glasgow, was brought to the bar of the 
Court, by the Lord Advocate, on a new in- 
dictment, which differed in some verbal cor- 
rections from the former, but still interpret- 
ed the obligation to use physical strength 
in favour of Parliamentary reform as trea- 
son. The trial, however, was again defer- 
red, The prisoner’s counsel, Messrs Cran- 
ston and Clerk, contended that it was con- 
trary to the law of Scotland to serve a 
new indictment, until the old one was for- 
rally disposed of. The Lord Advocate and 
Mr Home Drummond insisted that the 
serving of a new indictment implied an a- 
bandonment of the first; and in this opi- 
nion the Lord Justice Clerk, Lords Her- 
mand and Pitmilly coincided ; while Lords 
Gillies and Pitmilly thought the prisoner’s 
objection well founded. The bench, how- 
ever agreed, on account of the importance 
of the case, to defer proceedings, and order- 
ed that a search should be made for prece- 
dents ; that minutes should be given in on 
Saturday, and that the diet should be con- 
tinued until Monday next. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


April 2. This day the Sutherland Asso- 
ciation of Farmers paid, for the following 
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quantity of vermin killed during last year, 
on two farms in that county, Messrs Mor- 
ton and Culley’s, and Mr Horne’s viz.— 
Full-grown Eagles, 41; Foxes, 15; Pole- 
cats, 1; Ravens, 105 ; Wild Cats, 1.—Price, 
£.37 uw Is. 

— A quay has, in the course of this spring, 
been built at Helensburgh ; and steam boats 
can now, at almost any state of the tide, get 
access to it. 

17. Emigration.—We lately mentioned 
(says the Dumfries Journal,) that the Jes- 
sie, of this port, had sailed with goods and 
65 passengers for British America; and we 
have now to add, that the three under-men- 
tioned vessels, with goods, and 275 passen- 
gers, will sail this week from this port, for 
the same destination :—Elizabeth, for St 
John’s, 125; Augusta, for Miramichi, 115; 
North Star, 353; Jessie, for St John’s, 65. 
Total 340. 

19. Summary Justice.—On Saturday, a 
young woman was detected stealing clothes 
from the bleaching ground at the Water of 
Leith. The inhabitants having suffered ra- 
ther extensively from similar depredators, 
carried her directly to the mill-dam, and 
gave her such a rigorous ducking as will 
most probably deter her from a repetition 
of these practices in future. 

21, Suicide.—Yesterday forenoon a man 
about 70 years of age, an inmate in the 
Canongate Charity Workhouse, attempted 
to take his life by cutting his throat, in 
which he made two gashes. Surgical aid 
was soon procured, and he was carried with 
life to the Royal Infirmary, where he died 
next day. 

— Sporting.—This afternoon a four-in- 
hand race, for a considerable bet, took place 
between the Hon. Mr Boyle, son of the 
Karl of Glasgow, and Mr Wemyss of Cut- 
tlehill. They started from Prince’s Street, 
Edinburgh, at a quarter of an hour’s dis- 
tance, to run'to Queensferry, a distance of 
nine miles against time; and the bet was 
won by Mr Wemyss, who run it in about 
half-an-hour.——The circumstance attracted 
a considerable crowd of spectators. 

— New Church.—This day the founda- 
tion stone of a new church, at the termina- 
tion of M‘Farlane Street, Glasgow, fronting 
the Gallowgate, was laid with the solemni- 
ties usual on such occasions. 

— Burgh of Aberdeen.—We observe, at 
a General Meeting of the Burgesses of Guild 
of Aberdeen, a resolution, “* That it is the 
opinion of this meeting, that the set of this 
borough should be thrown open; and that 
a committee be appointed to communicate 
this resolution to the Magistrates.” 

26. Earthquake.—Wednesday morning, 
about half-past six o’clock, a smart shock 
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of an earthquake was felt in Glasgow and 
neighbourhood. Its duration must have 
been for a considerable number of seconds, 
as, in more situations than one, the concus- 
sion caused the windows to shake violently. 
It was felt in a similar manner at the same 
moment, at Greenock and Inverness, and 
by one or two individuals in Leith. 

May 3. Emigration.—The Nancy sailed 
from Leith lately with upwards of 200 pas- 
sengers on board for Quebec and Halifax ; 
and yesterday the Traveller, Bishop, sailed 
for Halifax with 40 passengers. 

The Lord Eldon, of Sunderland, has sail- 
ed for Canada from thence, with 160 pas- 
sengers on board; and the Amphitrite has 
also sailed from Sunderland, with a num. 
ber exceeding 100, for the same destina- 
tion. 

5. Sporting.—This day, a match for 50 
guineas P. F. one mile was run on the Duke 
of Hamilton’s course at Hamilton, between 
two officers of the 5th dragoon guards, sta- 
tioned there. Mr Richard’s black horse 
Gumlistus, against Mr Ryding’s bay mare, 
Lady Lancer; won in good style by the 
horse. Knowing ones taken in: odds at 
starting five to one in favour of the mare. 

8. Shipwreck at Inchkeith—About day- 
break on Monday a ship rigged vessel, sup- 
posed to be about 50 tons burden, came to 
an anchor at the Roadstead, on the western 
side of the island of Inchkeith. She was 
occasionally observed by the light-keepers 
to ride very hard, the wind blowing with 
excessive violence from WSW. and at 10 
A. M. was seen to go down in about nine 
fathoms water, her mainmast head and top- 
mast being still above water. The vessel 
is deseribed by Mr Bonnyman, the princi- 
pal light-keeper, to have had a considerable 
spring fore and aft; her gaff top-sail is 
hauled up with a block instead of a sheave, 
and the topmast has two span of rigging. 
When she came to an anchor, her boat was 
observed astern ; but when she went down, 
nothing was to be seen but empty casks 
and spars, &c. floating about. It is quite 
uncertain as yet whether the crew was sa-" 
ved or not. 

— Alledged rape.—On Wednesday last 
week, & young woman, a servant girl, tra- 
velling from Garbane, parish of Buchanan, 
to Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire, to visit 
her sister, was overtaken about two or three 


~ mniles west of Erskine Ferry, by John Thom- 


son, carter in Glasgow, who was driving a 
horse with an empty cart; into which, on 
his invitation, she went to get a drive. 
They were soon afterwards joined by a sailor, 
who requested likewise to get into it. Af- 
ter they had passed Erskine Ferry, he said, 
* Come out of the cart, for you are near 
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the ferry,” which she did. The sailor drove 
on the horse. Thomson then took her for- 
cibly off the road into a park, and notwith- 
standing her cries, there effected his brutat 
purpose. He also took her pocket, which 
containe’: some money. from her side. She 
pursued him ; but he jumped into his cart, 
and got off at the gallop. Such is the girl’s 
statement; and, as the circumstances are 
strong against him, he has been apprehend. 
ed. He is about eighteen years of age, and 
said to be married. He denies ever taking 
the poor girl into his cart, as well as all the 
other circumstances of the shocking transac- 
tion. 

— Port of Greenock.—On Friday last, the 
foundation - stone of the new Custom House 
and Excise building here was laid by Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. Provincial 
Grand Master of Renfrew and Dumbartorw 
shires. 

10. Port of Leith——In the course of 
Thursday, forty vessels came into Leith 
harbour (including fourteen from foreign 
ports) twenty of which were laden with 
grain; and eleven more arrived in the roads 
from foreign ports, principally with grain. 

— Swindling.—A man is now in Glasgow 
jail, charged with stealing £.175, in the 
following way:—Learning that a young 
woman who resided in Cambeltown was 
possessed of a considerable quantity of mo- 
ney, he, by means of a letter of introduc. 
tion, got himself ingratiated into her fami- 
ly, and solicited her hand. The business 
was forthwith in a state of negociation, and 
with the fellow she came to Glasgow. The 
lady carried along with her a bank receipt 
for £.250; and he now made her believe 
that her money would be more safely depo- 
sited, if lodged in any other of the banks. 
Having lifted it, she was counting the notes 
in her lodgings, when he seized £.175 of it. 
—The paramour and the money disappear- 
ed. He isa married man, with a family 
of four children. 

15. Ludicrous Accident.—A most whim- 
sical occurrence took place in Canonmilils 
loch, on Tuesday evening. Three young 
men, determined to display their superior 
seamanship in the management of a boat 
lately launched there, had the mischance, 
by a most incautious maneeuvre, to swamp 
her, but in a situation which, as it created 
no uneasiness in regard to their safety, af- 
forded infinite amusement to a great num- 
ber of spectators, in witnessing their many 


unavailing attempts to get ashore. A rope’ 


being procured from the mill-house, one 
end of it was conveyed to the unfortunate 
sufferers, by a process somewhat more sim- 
ple than Captain Manby’s humane inven- 


tion, and by means of the communication’ 
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thus established, a large washing tub was 
made to perform several voyages to and 
from the vessel and the shore, freighted 
with the clothes of the unlucky seamen, two 
of whom were soon left in a state of pris- 
tine nudity. After many repeated sound- 
ings with an oar, which proved the depth 
of the mud to be at least three times that 
of the water, the first and boldest of the 
crew, with a view to lighten the vessel, 
leapt in, and struggled to the bank. The 
grotesque and scarcely human appearance 
which he there exhibited, was irresistibly 
ludicrous ; and even his companions on the 
wreck could not refrain from joining in the 
universal shout with which the mud-clad 
seaman was welcomed tothe land. The boat 
still remaining immoveable, the second also 
abandoned her, and although a swimmer, 
exhibited an appearance, if possible, more 
laughable. The third had the good fortune 
to get ashore in rather a more decent man- 
ner, 

17. A new species of Swindling.—A gen- 
tleman of Edinburgh, connected with the 
law, had lately handed into his chambers a 
packet made up in a grey paper wrapper, 
distinctly addressed to him, with Is. 10d. 
marked as the charge for carriage, which 
was accordingly paid. Upon opening it, 
he found a letter, dated Banff, and signed 
J. Clephane, desiring him to recover pay- 
ment of an account, which was also inclo- 
sed, giving, at the same time, the address 
of the debtor. Upon making inquiry, no 
such person was to be found ; of which Mr 
Clephane was advised by post. To the 
gentleman’s surprise, his letter came back 
to him from the ‘* returned letter office,” 
with a marking on the back by the Banff 
postmaster, intimating that there was no 
such person within the bounds of that deli- 
very. Henceit is evident, that this was a 
stratagem devised to levy the Is. George 
Kdward, messenger at arms, is now a se- 
cond time in Bridewell, for this and several 
other offences. 

— Honesty.—On Friday last a lady, on 
leaving Mr Baxter’s Italian Warehouse, on 
the South Bridge, Edinburgh, dropped three 
five pound notes, which were shortly after- 
wards picked up by a boy, the son of a poor 
man, named William Anderson, weaver in 
Lauriston.——The boy took the money home 
to his father, who, it ought to be remarked, 
had been for some time out of employment, 
and his family in consequence reduced to 
extreme indigence ; yet, notwithstanding the 
almost irresistible temptation, he immedi- 
ately set out in quest of the rightful owner, 
to whom he restored it ; and who, as might 
be expected, marked her approbation of his 
conduct by a suitable reward. 


APPOINTMENTS, &e. 

The Literary and Philosophical Socicty 
of New York have elected Drs Brewster 
and Home, and Professor Jameson, of this 
city, honorary members of their Society. 

‘The Earl of Aberdeen has been elected 
President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 

The Senate of the University of Glasgow 
has conferred the degree pf Doctor in Di- 
vinity upon the Rev. James Steven, minis- 
ter of Kilwinning. 

Sir John Anstruther of Anstruther, who, 
by the death of the late Earl of Hyndford, 
has succeeded to the entailed estates of Car- 
michael, has assumed the name and desig- 
nation of Sir John Carmichael Anstruther 
of Anstruther and Carmichael, Bart. 

At the General Meeting of Proprietors 
of the Assembly Rooms, George Street, held 
on Monday the 14th April, the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen were chosen Di- 
rectors for the year, viz.—His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, Right 
Hon. the Earl of Moray, Right Hon. the 
Earl of Wemyss and March, Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir William Forbes, Bart. Sir John 
Hope, Bart. Sir John Hay, Bart. Hon. Mr 
Baron Norton, Gilbert Innes, Esq. John 
Wauchope, Esq. James Kerr, Esq. David 
Monro Binning, Esq. 

On Thursday the 24th April, Mr George 
Wallace was ordained minister of the pa- 
rish of Durrisdeer, in the presbytery of 
Penpont, Dumfries-shire. 

On the Ist May, the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow elected John Connel, 
Esq. Judge Admiral, to be Dean of Facul- 
ties for the ensuing year. 

Edinburgh Gas Light Company.—A ge- 
neral meeting of the subscribers to this es- 
tablishment was held within the Royal Ex- 
change Coffee-house on Wednesday the 7th 
May, for the purpose of appointing the of- 
fice-bearers of the Company, when the fol- 
lowing were unanimously chosen, viz.— 

Governor.—The Right Hon. William Ar- 
buthnot, Lord Provost. 

Deputy-Governor.--Sir John Marjoribanks 
of Lees, Bart. M. P. 

Ordinary Directors.—Messrs Alexander 
Gordon, Great King Street, Alex. Henderson, 
High Street, Win. Inglis, W. S. Wm. Trot- 
ter, Prince’s Street, John Young, George 
Street, John Manderston, Rose Street, James 
Pillans, George Street, James Denholm, 
Milne’s Square, Adam Anderson, South 
Bridge Street, Kincaid Mackenzie, Lawn- 
market, James Innes, Prince’s Street, Paul 
Baxter, North Bridge Street. 

Extraordinary Directors.--The Right Hon. 
Lord Gray, The Right Hon. Wm. Dundas, 
M. P. for the city, Sir George Mackenzie 
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of Coul, Bart. Sir Patrick Walker, Knt. 
Henry Jardine, Esq. W. S. D. K. R. Robt. 
Dundas, Esq. W. S. James Simpson, Esq. 
advocate, Robert Johnston, Esq. Dean of 
Guild, Alex. Munro, Esq. Prince’s Street, 
John Leslie, Esq. Professor of Mathematics, 
Thomas Brown, Esq. M. D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Robert Downie of Ap- 
pin, Esq. 

Cupar Fife, May 8.—The following no- 
blemen and gentlemen were this day elected 
Directors of the Insurance Company against 
Fire, for the ensuing year: 


Extraordinary Directors.--The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Kellie, The Right Hon, the Earl 
of Leven and Melville, David Gillespie, Esq. 
of Kirkton, William Fernie, Esq. of New 
Grange, Andrew Thomson, Esq. of Kin- 
loch, John Pitcairn, Esq. of Kinnaird, George 
Greenlaw, Esq. of Baldastard, Boyd Hors- 
burgh, Esq. of Lochmalonie, James Balfour, 
Esq. merchant Kirkcaldy: 


Ordinary Directors.——Captain James Fer- 
guson, Cupar, Mr Frederick Johnston, far- 
mer, Nisbetfield, Mr John Balfour, farmer, 
Fernie Barns, The Rev. Dr L. Adamson, 
Cupar, George Bell, Esq. of Lathones, Tho- 


mas Horsbrugh, Esq. of Lathocar, Mr Ro-* 


bert Tullis, bookseller, Cupar, Mr Andrew 
Walker, West Port, Cupar. 


On Saturday May 10th, the Golf Club’s 
gold medal was played for in the Links, 
Aberdeen, and gained by the Right Hon. 
Lord Kennedy, the Captain. 

On Thursday the 15th May, the Gover- 
nors of George Heriot’s Hospital decided 
Dean of Guild Heriot’s premiums, which 
were distributed to James Charles, and to 
John Bryden, as being the two best arith- 
meticians; and to James M‘Kenzie and 


Thomas Baird, the two best writers. Se- 


veral other premiums besides were given by 
the Governors to some of the younger boys. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


Feb. 20. The Honour of Knighthood con- 
ferred on Major-General Robert Bolton. 
April 21. The Honour of Knighthood con- 


ferred upon Colonel Sir Benjamin D‘Urban. | 


25. The 39th regiment of foot to bear on 
its colours and appointments, in addition to 
any other badges or devices which may have 
been heretofore granted to the regiment, 
the word ** Vittoria,” in commemoration of 
the distinguished gallantry displayed by that 
regiment in the action at Vittoria, in Spain, 
on the 2Ist June 2813. 

26. The Prince Regent hath been pleased, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, to give and grant unto the Right Hon. 
Edward Viscount and Baron Exmouth, Ad- 
miral of the Blue Squadron of the Fleet, 


Appointments and Births. 


and Knight Grand Cross of the Most Ho- 
nourable Military Order of the Bath, per- 
mission to accept and wear the insignia of 
the following Royal Orders of Knighthood, 
viz. the insignia of the Knight Grand Cross 
of the Royal and distinguished Spanish Or- 
der of Charles the Third; of Knight Grand 
Cross of the Royal Sicilian Order of St Fer- 
dinand and of Merit ; of Knight of the Royal 
Sardinian Supreme Order of the Annuncia- 
tion; of Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Sardinian Order of St Lazarus and St Mau- 
rice; and of Knight Grand Cross of the 
Royal Military Order of William of the 
Netherlands, with which their Majesties 
the King of Spain, the King of the Two Si- 
cilies, the King of Sardinia, and the King 
ef the Netherlands, have respectively been 
pleased to honour the said Edward Viscount 
Exmouth, in testimony of the high sense 
entertained by those sovereigns of the judg- 
ment and valour manifested by his Lord- 
ship in conducting the operations of the fleet 
under his command against the city of Al- 
giers, on the 27th day of August last, the 
result of which has been so beneficial to the 
cause of humanity. 


BIRTHS. 


’ Feb. 25. The Lady of James Wedder- 


burn, Esq. his Majesty’s Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, a son. 
April 1. At Paris, Lady Elizabeth Stu- 


art, wife of the English Ambassador at the. 


Court of France, a daughter. 
14. In Lisson Grove North, the Countess 
of Rothes, a daughter. 


— The wife of James Wilson, gamekeeper. 


to Sir James Graham, Bart. Netherby, was 
safely delivered of three boys, all alive. 

18. At Cloncaird Castle, the Lady of Ro- 
bert Cunynghame, Esq. a daughter. 

19. At Dunse Castle, the Lady of Wm. 
Hay, Esq. of Drummelizier, a daughter. 

— At Arbuthnott-house, the Viscountess 
Arbuthnott, a daughter. | 

27. At Glen Stuart, the Marchioness of 
Queensberry, a daughter. 

28. At his house in Cavendish-square, the 
Lady of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, a 
daughter. 

30, Lady Campbell of Aberuchil, a daugh- 
ter. 

May 1. At Brighton, the Lady of Gene. 
ral Sir David Baird, Bart. G. C. B. a still- 
born child. 


Lately At London, the Lady of Lieut.-. 
Colonel Haldane, a son, her 17th child, of. 


whom 15 are living. 
— At Kersey, near Hadleigh, a farmer's 
wife, named Gardner, four still-born chil- 


dren, The same woman had four children 


at 


| 
4 
> 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


at the last, and three at the preceding con- 
finement, making a total of eleven children 
at three births, and in a period of three or 
four years. 
MARRIAGES. 

March 17. At the hotel of the British 
Ambassador, at Paris, Thomas Clifton, Esq. 
eldest son of John Cilfton, Esq. of Lytham 
Hall, Lancashire, to. Mrs Campbell, widow 
of the late David Campbell, Esq. of Killda- 
loig, Argyllshire. 

18. At Desart, Colonel James Campbell, 
94th regiment, to the Right Hon. Lady Do- 
rothea, L. Cuffe, daughter to the late and 
sister to the present Earl of Desart. 

20. At London, A. M. Major-General Sir 
Thos. Sidney Beckwith, K. C. B. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir William Dou- 
glas, of Kelhead, Bart. 

April 14. At Loch Bank, Charles W. D. 
Thomson, of Torhousemuir, Esq. to Miss 
Agnes C, Hanny, third daughter of James 
Hanny of Blairinne. 

17. At Axminster, the Rev. John Pater- 
son, of Petersburgh, to Miss Greig, daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister to the present . Ad- 
miral Greig, in the Russian service. 

22. At Ayr Green, the Rev. Alex, Hill, 
minister of Dailly, to Margaret, daughter 
of the late Major Crawfurd of Newfield. 

21. At Edinburgh, Farquhard Campbell, 
Esq. of Huntington, to Miss Penuel Jane 
Baillie, daughter of the late Hon. William 
Baillie of Polkemmcet. 

24. At Robols, Island of Islay, Lieuten- 
ant Hugh M‘Dougall, of the 91st regiment, 
to Miss Jane Campbell, only daughter of 
Mr Archibald Campbell, Ardnahow, 

25. At Drumsheugh House, Col. Charles 


Fraser, of Inveralochy and Castle Fraser, © 


M. P. for Ross-shire, to Jane, fourth daugh- 
ter of Sir John Hay of Smithfield and Hay- 
stoun, Bart. 

28. At the house of Gilbert Innes, Esq. 
of Stow, Major Menzies, of the 42d regi- 
ment, to Miss Euphemia Burnett. 

29. At Northumberland House, London, 
Earl Percy to Lady Charlotte Florentia 
Clive. 

30. At Giese, in Caithness-shire, Lieut. 
Colonel John Sutherland Williamson, C. B. 
of the royal wager to Miss Maclean of 
Giese. 

May 14. At Edinburgh, Ewan M‘Pher- 
son, Esq. of Demerara, to Miss Catherine 
Campbell M‘Gregor, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alexander M‘Gregor, St Andrew’s Square. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 17. At Prince of Wales's Litand, a- 
ged 68, the Hon. Wm. Petrie, Governor of 
that island. 
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Feb. 6. The Right Hon. Lady Glenbervie, 
She was the daughter of the Earl of Guild- 
ford (Lord North,) formerly Prime Minister 
of this country, and sister of the present 
Earl. 

March 5. At Gilcomston, aged 101, John 
M‘Bain. He was present at the battle of 
Culloden, and was attached to the corps 
brought into the field by Lady M‘Intosh, 
which made so furious an irruption into the 
left wing of the royal army, that they 
completely annihilated the first line, In 
this attack he received a wound, being 
struck with a musket ball on the left cheek 
when running on to the second line, after 
the first had been overthrown; but he said - 
it did not disable him. 

9. At Croydon, David Skene, Esq. bro- 
ther of George Skene, Esq. of Skene. 

13. At Edinburgh, John Gordon, Esq. 
of Carleton, writer to the signet. 

— At Ipswich, ata very advanced age, 
Sir William Innes of Balvenie, Bart. 

14. At Castle Huntly, George Paterson, 
Esq. of Castle Huntly, aged 83. 

— At Riverford, Hugh Ross, Esq. She- 
riff-Substitute, Dingwall. 

15. At his house in Forth Street, Lieut. 
Col. John Ainsley, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Rudding Park, Yorkshire, the 
Right Hon. Katherine, Dowager Countess 
of Aberdeen, aged 83. 

16. In the Trinity Hospital, after a lin- 
gering illness, which she bore with much 
patience and “ge resignation, Margaret 
Smellie, aged 84, daughter of the late Jas. 
Smellie, Esq. of Adieweel, and relict of Jas. 
Lyon, formerly of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land 


23. At Stonykirk Manse, the Rev. Henry 
Blain, A.M. in the 69th year of his age, 
and 35th of his ministry. 

28. At Foulshiels, Elspeth Hislop, spouse 
of the late Mungo Park, and mother of 
Mungo Park, the celebrated African tra- 
veller, aged 74. 

30. At Kildroket, near Stranraer, Jane, 
Countess Dowager of Rothes, relict of the 
Hon. Patrick Maitland of Freugh. 

31. At Aberdeen, Mrs Grant of Drumin- 
nor, aged 62. 

— At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Frances Douglas, in the 56th year of her 
age, wife of the Hon. John Douglas, and 
eldest daughter of the Karl of Harewood. 

April 2. At his house, No. 22, James’s 
Square, Dr James Anderson. 

4, At Paris, in his hotel, rue de Bour- 


- bon, Andrew Massena, Prince of Essling, 


and Duke of Rivoli, after a long and severe 
illness, He was born at Nice, the Ilth 
May 1758, 

Aprit 


i 
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April 4 At Dunbar Lodge, Mrs Hay, re- 
lict of the Hon. William Hay of Lawfield. 

— At his house, in Kirkwall, Robert 
Baikie, Esq. of ‘Tankerness. 

5. At Siciesmere, Suffoik, aged 64, Mr 
William Gault; and on the €th curt. in her 
103d year, Mrs Gault, bis mother. The 
loss of a beloved son overpowcred her fee- 
ble frame, as, after being informed of his 
decease, she never spoke more. 

11. At Mauldslie Castle, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Hyndford. 

17. At Dundee, Dr Thomas Constable, 
late minister of the united parishes of Liff 
and Benvie. He endured a long and severe 
illness with much fortitude and resignation. 

19. At Blackhall, Robert Stein, lisq. late 
of Kincaple, in the 85th year of his age. 

24. At her house, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mary Lady Rollo, widow of the late 
James Lord Rollo. 

27, At Lancaster, Mrs Diana Dalrymple, 
relict of Colonel Dalrymple of Fordell. 

29. At Dundee, Williava Wilson, Esq. of 
Balbguchly. 


Deaths, Stocks, and: Markets. 


May 3. At his house in Gay Street, Bath, 
universally respected and regretted, Wm. 
Thompson, Esq. of Jamaica, in his 74th year. 

6. At Woodhouselee, Mrs Bell, in the 
93d year of her age. 

7. At Cowhill, Mrs Margaret Johnston, 
wife of George Johnston, Lisq. of Cowhill, 
aged 80. 

Lately, At Inverness, after a short ill- 
ness, at an advanced age, R. Macdonald, 
Ksq.—This gentleman, who was a cadet of 
the Keppoch family, was a subaltern in 
Keppoch’s regiment in the year 1745, and 
was present at the battles of Preston, Fal- 
kirk, and Culloden. At Culloden he was 
made prisoner, but owing to his youth, he 
was allowed to transpurt himself to Jamaica, 
where he commenced planter. Having by 
his industry acquired an independent for- 
tune, he returned to his native country, 
where he settled. Mr Macdonald was cue 
of the young gentlemen who, With drawn 
swords, attended Andrew Cochran, Provost 
of Glasgow, in proclaiming the Pretender 
by the name of King James VIII. and iil. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang, 


Prices of Stocks. London. 
Bank India 3 per cent. 

181%. | Stock. 1817. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 
April 23 251 208 724 April28 | 62 126 | 30 52 | 17 32/61 66 
May 5 252 211 734 May 5. | 60 124 | 28 56 | 17 36/44 60 
12. | 255 210 728 12. | 80 128 | 30 50 | 10 38/52 56 
19. 251 -— 723 19. | 64 130 | 30 52 | 17 32161 64 


Average prices of British Corn per quarter 
Jor England and Wales. 


Prices of Grain per voll at Haddington. 


Wheat. 

1817. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. | Pease.|#} 1817. Bolis. | 4¥e!-|Barley| Oats. |Pease. 
| Price.) 

d|s djs dfs d, s. & & | 5 

Aprill®% {102 1133 11] 53 lo May 935 |37 0136 27 37)22 28 

26. {103.7} 50 10/33 7] 55 937 (3410/34 40) 26 36) 27 35 

May 3 [104 7/51 1/33 7] 53 9 14 881 [34 9/34 40! 27 37/28 36 

10. }104 10/51 10/33 6] 49 23.}1008 {37 6|32 40) 28 40/31 37 


Prices of Grain per boll in meets 


Prices of best Oat, Pcase, and Barley Meal, 


Market. per peck, in Edinburgh Market. 
Wheat. Pease and 
Bolls. Barley! Oats. | Pease.|}}° 1817, Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
rice Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. | Price. 
0/30 44/30 39130 36} ]/Aprit 29. | 529 27 63 18 
May 7.| 718/38 1/2735]26 38|30 34]I|May 6. | 435 | 97 | 65 | 18 
758 7/27 36} 28 36/27 34 13. | 368 26 19 
1.) 586/40 2/98 27 34 20. 307 | 26 | 51 
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